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ABSTBACT . • 

The six authors of this monograph dran froc thei^f^^ 
experience in elementary education in proposing practical techniques 
for using literature to teach a Variety of liferacy skills 'to 
children/ The following topics are developed individually: reading 
for learning about the nature of language^ picture b6oks for reading 
vocabulary^ the. trade book as an instructional tool-strategies in , 
approaching' liteijature^ book illustration as a kej to visual and 
verbal literacy^ reading as leading to writing^ *and enhancing reading 
comprehension' tlirough creative dramatics. The -topics are linked 
together by the authors • common philosophy regarding the use of the 
books with children and by the use of headnotes th^t relate each 
arti^:le to the preceding one- Lists of appropriate children* s *books 
are included in several of the articles and a complete bibliography 
accompanies each topic* (MAI) 
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The articles in this \olume var\ in topic but not intern." Their intent is 
to show the whatf how, and xvhy of tradebooks, as these ma> be used to 
deyelOp'skills of reading and the other language arts. A premise behind 
these articles is that tiradeboeks have a placfe in the educa^ve process. 

While many teachers will accept this premise, some may see in it the 
roots of controversy. One side of the. controversy is this: should 
tradebooks b^ "used** for anything other than free reading, delight, and 
infcralation? As literature, they exemplify sensitive use of language — 
Uut should they b^ used to teach sensitive use off langfaage? By 
definition, tradebooks are not textbooks.Textbooks, presumably based 
on knowledge of the sco^ and sequence of skills needed for language 
production a'nd reception/kre designed for teaching. Should textbooks, 
not tradebooks, be the sole! material for teaching?. 

The other side of the ^dntroversy is that language skills are best 
taught through examples of gobd literature. Tradebooks with high 
literary quality might be^emed the best material for teaching those 
skills. ' ^\ - 

I am glad that the„authors oT these articles do not enter that arena of 
controversy. They do not debate the issue of tradebooks versus text- 
books. No one has claimed that textbooks are based on a false sequence 
or that they contain inferior literature. No one has insisted that 
tradebooks should revoiuffionize the educative process. The authors do 
not suggest, for exarriple, that we get rid of the verb **teach" in fayor^of 
^ totally free curriculum. Nor do they presume to build a nSw^^cope 
and sequence for the language arts, spiral or hierarchical, derived from 
tradebooks and literary^ theory. Instead, their goals and suggestions f^r 
implementing these goals are modest and realistic, These teachers like 
literature. They like to use i\in the classroom. They have' had good 
resultsr-and they tell us^how they got them. They have some reasons 
for believing that literature achieves some of t)ie skills learnings 
connected with language, while achieving a rgnain effect, which is 
iritrinsic motivation. There is^'sanity in this position. " ^ 

' The chapters contain implicit advice for the teacher wfio would 
enrich or implement objective-based instruction in reading, language 

vii 
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arts programs with tradebooks. Behind the writers* lengthy sets of exam- 
ples is a tremendous regard for selection. All books are not equal. This 
has become.especially apparent in the juv enile tradebook field at a time 
When over 2200 new titles are published ann\iall> in the United Slates.^ 
It is not enough that a book* exemplifies a particular skill— for 

^ instance, that it illustrates problem solving or complex sentence^ of 
word play. To be used intensively, it. must be a good 'book. It mifst be 
done with inspiration, content worth comn^unicating, ^tld craft. The 
books cited in these articles are generally examples not only qf books 
with particular skills-teaching possibilities but with intrinsic worth as 
literature. " . . ' ' * 

The need for breadth in selection is apparent, (oo. I am glad to see 

^that nonfiction is included. The term is an unfgftunate one— "not 

. fiction**— and the type is spmetimes thought to be inferior to the 
literature of fiction Or poetry. But children do not accept such a 
disclaimer. We are beginr\ing to see that the skills for understanding 
and appreciating nonfiction are best^taught not through sU)ries»but 
through nonficti^ \vorks themselves. Hence, the' need for broaddSing 

^the fiel4 by examining nonfiction skiHs,in a volume such as»this is 
evidence ^f wisdom: 

Afipther implicit Jessoli to be learned from reading these articles is 
the importance of specificity. All activ ities are not equal in regard to all 
books. A general list of activities or questions for eliciting comprehen- 
sion cannot be applied. to any work that comes along, even to all good 
works. For example, one should not list "dramatize the story** as a 
suitable ':activity until one has heard the story, considered whether 
dramatization is ^appropriate to the tone and theme of tHe story, and 
thought ovf?r what ma> be achieved through dramatization. Note, then, 
that the^authors give us specific. activities and questions applied to 
specific works. Their suggestion is clear, that a teacher must know the 
skills and know books before attempting to match the two for 
instruction. What is more, the> have given us plentiful exan^les^of 
how this i$ to ,b^ dofhe. . 

There is nothing gimmicky in these Articles, and no short-cuts ar^. 
suggested. Th^ challenge iitbat, to teach language and reading skills 
through literature, we must ou^elves be sensitive to language and to 

'literature. Our teaching shoufd encompass the theme and, tone of a* 
literary' work, while using it to develop ,skills in keeping with its 
content and expression. Beside this challenge, tHe questions of sources, 
whether tradebooks or textbooks, or of arrangemeq^t of skills, whether 
spiral or hierarchical, seem less important. As these atithors' comments 
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and examples make clear, tb&real challenge is that we know, love^and 
understandlitejature and use our utmost ingenuity to develop the 
skills'of living language, 

% \ V Sam L. Sebesta 

1. Figqre^s for 1976 from Bow ker Annual of Library and Trade Book Information (ed 
'by Click and Prakk^n). New Yorki R R Bowktr, 1977, p, 321. 
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The uses oMiterature are as multiple as the fortnsjbf literature itself. In 
this monograph, a varied group of authors has considered the ques- , 
tion: How can literature for children be used to develop a variety of 
literacy skills? ; x . - 

Literacy has Joeen succinctly defined as the ability to read. The new 
attention^to literacy skiljs shows a wider definition, however, related to 
the meaning^^of literate: ^ - " ^ 

* haying or showing kno/vkdge Si literature, wripng . . . well-read 
. . . characterized by sk^l. Uicidity . ; . a person who can read and 

* write. (The Random I^ouse Dictionary of the English Language. 
^ ' Random Hou^e, 1967.) ' * • v 

Instruction in basic functional reading skills is well developed and 
highly systematized. Nonetheless, there is > growing feeling that to be 
truly literate necessitates more than such foundational skill. 

This* book had i'ts origin at the 1976 Anaheim Convention of the 
International Reading Association, where all the contributors w^re 
program participants. The authors are*a diversp group; they come from 
different backgrounds, yet share a common belief that literatuij^n , 
be used to help children develop the literacy skiHs so nec^sdl^o 
survival in today's complex world. Man> people have devoted thefn- 
selves to helping (Children develop sHch skills; the Concern is not new, 
though some of the techniques of a^chi^v ing the goal are different than 
they were even ten years ago. What we hope you will find new in this 
collection of articles is the.u^e of literature as a base for developing a 
multi-faceted, literacy in feading and language. 

E^ib of tht writers has been an elementary classroom teach^, and in 
the tirde since leaving that job, ha^ spent marfiy hours working with 
teachers. A common concern seems to be finding ways to increase 
children's ability to- read with sureness and strength, to take in the 
author's written words and understand and interpret them effectively 
Incre^ngly teachers seem to be interested in going beyond .whatever 
basic reading instruction is included in the classroom, to seek even 
more ptodCiCtive way§ of developing literacy. One approach is ^a 
planijed, sequential use of literature to achieve, these goalsv,: 

^ xi 



, . ' • * Introduction 

There are those who have Questions about ^using literature for 
anything.^Some^exper^maintain ^th&t literature should just "be/* 
should be shared with c^dren for whatever they choose to take from it,' 
and should not be misused. Indeed literature cati be abused, v^hen it is 
not carefully studied and then thAightfully incorporated into a 
sensitively deveIoped,sequehce ofapmities which respects the integrity 
of the literature. Each of the aytKors of this book has'^deep concern for 
literature, and each chapter conveys that feeling. What we are propos- 
ing, in the way of specific books and techniques for using them, is 
suggested within the framework of sharing our appreciation of litera- 
ture for children. ^ , * , 

A danger in books featuring writing by various authors is^that in the 
^end_the effprts will remain separate, disparate ideas by different people. 
That problem is. mitigated by the fact^^hat these six authors, share a 
common phildsophy about the 'use of books with children. 

Another effQrt has been made to link these separate chapDers by use 
of headnotes relating each article to what preceded it. 

The book opens with A. Barbara Pilon's chapter on the study of 
language fbr what i^ more fundamental to a broad-based literacy than 
an understanding pi the scope of the language we speak? SimjDle 
decoding skills are hot enough if children remain unaware of the range 
and-diversity oPthe language they are decoding. / ^ 

Alden Moe*s chapter focuses on very yotingi children learning to 
read. On the basis of his re$earch intp vocabulary Toads in picttir^ 
books, the author makes a practical appeal lot initial reading instruc- 
tion based •oiflhese. books. ♦ 

Helen Felsenthal devotes her attention to older children who have 
alreadj^ mastered basic decoding skills. These children are ready for 
wider-ranging examination, of literature, including the use of non-* 
fiction as a way of expanding literacy skills. 

In the following chapter, John S'tewig suggests venturing away from 
prim, to develop visual and verbal literacy skills, two step-childrfen in 
the language, Veadi|ig curriculum. Children cpme to school with eyes 
open at the wonder of the world* around them; they talk copiously 
about what they have perceived. vjsually. Unfortunately, concern with 
helping children in receptive literacy —learning to read— -too frequent- 
ly inhibits development of these visual/verbal literacy skills. 

Two^her authors also favor branching out from the center of basal 
programs, involving children in related experiences whfch will en- 
hance a wider kind of literacy. Richard Kolczynski examines the nature 
of the* composition process, particularly as it relates to literature as 
motivational, input. By helping cjiil^ren develop their expressive 
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literacy skills, we also improve the reading program we offer to them. 

Finally, Mary Jett-Simpson shows us ways that teachers^ can use 

infbrmal classroom drama to enhance and assess Children's conipre- 

hension abilities. These techniques are equally as effective as more 

traditional ways to understanding. ^ 

Many people have commented that it is not enough to teach children 

how to read; we.must^ ii\ addi^n, teach children to want to read. Witl> 

the feeling that basic reading programs often teach children how^ to 

read, but may not instill the desire to read, we have prepared this book. 

It is our feeling that the Jecbniques described here do go beyond basic 

reading instrijction to wider definitions of literacy that produce greater 

interest in reading. > ' ^ 

f ^' ^ 

/ John Warren Stewig - 
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1 Reading to Learri 
' ^ abput the Nat 
. • xiL Language 



A. Barbara Pilon 
Worcester State College' 



"Contagious" usually has a pejorative meaning, but it can also 
describe a kind of enthusiasm. In this chapter, A. Barbara Pilon re- * 
^ veals a contagious en thus iasm for words ^nd their unique qualities. 

The author is a word-o-phile, delighting in the history, depva- 
tions, unusual meanings, peculiarities, and possibilities of words. 
She sees each one as individual and believes that knowing words 
intimately helps children expand their reading-language power 

Pilon shares her fascination widi words tlirough ^le book^she ; ^ 

. Kcommends and the acuvities^she suggests. She hopes marteachersr 
too, will be rftotivated to help children develop this delightin words. / . 

Some time ago, Walter Petty, in an important summary of the 
research about vocabulary and a survey of vQcabuJary teaching , t 

. ^ practices {The State of Knowledge about the Teaching of Vocabu- ' 

lary. Urbana, 111.: NCTE, 1968), called {or increased development * ^ 

of teaching techniques beyondrisolated study of word li%s. "Pilon * 
respond^by suggesting practical ideas for childtpn^^Word study as 
J they work to;^ard increased proficiency in language and reading. ' ♦ 

^ \ 

Our language is calorle-ricW We are a nation unafraid of borrowing.- 
We have never penalize^ our citizens in any way (as have thr French, ^ 
for>xample),ior using words from another nation. In-eur adoption of 
foreign terms, as^was said of Shakespeare, xe invade like conquerors. 
\ There is much childrin can learn about th'e nature of language 

-J^^hrough reading. * ^ ^ ~ / 

Importance of itnaginatim. Since language itself is fliiid^ cham- 
eleon-like, and has an unlimited potential^for change and growths 
children can be helped to see that imagination (what Jan Carew (1974) 
has called "the tl/ird gift") is the most ipipprtant element in talking 
about our language. ' • ' ~ yc ..^ 

- Delight and ma^ic of words. .Helping children Yealize th? delight , ^ ' 
and the magic of words should be one of 'odr ^remost goals 3s 
language arts ana r&ding teache.r$. If we'can accomplish this, then , 
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2 ♦ • , * ' A. Barbara Pilon 

many chijdren will betome "word gatherers/* as was the title character 
in Leo Lionni*s (1973) charming book Frederick. 

Influeni^ of words on all of tts> Children also shoutd'become aware, 
of the influence that words have upon all of U5^. We want our 
.youngsters to be hke Patricia Hubbelts Word Wonian, who c^^i^es 
words-with her ih S jar, threading i^m to stars Ayhen she waiits to 
travel (195^). We want them to be a»l^ to create, to soar and fly with 
language. , • ' • 

Teachers cap explore with children, using, books suggested here„to 
discover new vistas of the wonders and joy^of Unguage. Supplemental 
activities are described for teachers to use^in conjunction with the 
books; Ideas ajbout language th^are discussed include: 

1. Linj^uists all: the great potintial for growth in language * 

2. Changes, changes: the P^ean nature' of words 
3/> To each his own: th^rbi^riri^^of la^^age 

4. The role of intonatidri^iti^lang^^* ^ 

5. Punctuation makes a difference, the^role of juncturVin language 

Linguists All; The Great Potential for Growth in 'Language 

An easy waf to shovy children^hbw new words have come into our 
language is to make up dittos containing lists 5f words that hav^come 
to us ftom other languages. This helps children see the eclectic nature 
of our language. Tjie papers can be divided into columns to show. 
Spanish, French, Italian, Genpan,'^Indian, African, and other words 
that^we have assimilated into English. Children can be encourage to 
'add to the^ lists, includin'g the origins of*their^(own nam^. Such an 
exercise is bound to enhance children's self<oAcepts, ^iiice they will 
realize how mrany "foreign,'* words 'they knpw. 

*^ » • 
s to fiemonjtratejWord Origiris. 
. Dandelions Don't Bite: JThe Stbry of Word^. ^Hyy- 
\Yoxl: Pantheoft Boolcs,. 1972. ^ ' ^ ^ 

Ames, Winthrop, ed.' What Shall We Name the Baby?{^ew York: 

' Pdckef Books, 1974. * / 

Boyer, Sophia A., and Lubell, Winifred, Qifis»froniS^Greeks:^lpha 

to Omega-r Chicago: Rand McNally, 1970^,^ /jHF 
Ep^stein, Beryl, and Epstein, Sam. WhaVs behind Ike J^ord.? Scholastic 
^Book' Services, 1064. * . * - * . ^* . 
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Ferguson, Chdfles W, The Abecedarian Book. Boston: Little, Brown 

and CoV, 1964. . . ^ . 

Fletchet, Christine, 100 Keys: Names across the Land. Nashville: 

Abingdon Press, 1973. ' ' . 
Kohh, Bernice. What a Funny Thing to Say! New York: Dial Press, 

1974. • - ^ . 

Lambert, Eloise. Our Language: The Story of the lyords We Use. New 

York: Lothrop, Lee ai^d Shepard, 1969. 
Lambert, Eloise, and Pei, Maiio. Our Xame^.,^<G\\ YorK. Lothiop, Lee 
- and Shepard, 1960. ' . 

, Mathews, Mitford M. American Words. Clc\el<fnd. World Pub., 1959. 
McCormack, Jo Ann.' The Story of Our Language. Columbus, Ohio: 

Charles £. Merrill, 1967.* 
Miller, Albert G. Where Did That Word Cam^From? Gkndaleff Calif.; 

. Bowmats 1974-. ' • ^ ^ ^ 

Stewart, George R. Names on the Lami. Boston. HoughtonnMitfliij, 

19k * ^ ' s ^ ' ^ 

If we art to excite children about the "languages" they already 
know, then teachers must set the spark. Ta ke familiar words— word§ 
dear to children's hearts and stomachs. AsTc children if these^are 
American words, then tell them where the \Vords came from. Some to 
begin' with might be: 

L dungaree'-^di Hindu word for cotton cloth called dungri (Ep- 
stein; 1964, p. 35). : ~- ^ ' 

2. dmim— comes from France, specifically from the^name of a city,' 
Nimes. The word is ^hort for serge de Nimes. 

3. jearis—dDtnes to us from Qenoa and is short for tlTe Italian term 
, ]^an fustian. The sailors in Genoa wore clothes made from this 

^kind of material, (Incid^f ntally! jeans a^e^ also called LM's, a 
. word derived from the name of a man responsible for^aking"^ 
Levi s so popular in this country. Words are often derived fronf 

people'^ names and this method of originating new terms 

should ^>e made known to chil'dren. A fine resource jjook to use- 
to help children * become acquainted witfi^eponyms is Bill 
Sevem^s {m&)jPeople Wojrds.) . , • ' 

4^^ hamburger— ixom Hamburg, Germany, 
5. frankfurter— Ixom Frankfurt, Germany. * ' 
6.. chocolate— horn the Mexican Aztec word chocolatl (Epstein, 
, ' 1964, p. 35). \ . _ * • . 

\ , ' V . 
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7. ra«dy— corner from an ancient language, Sanskrit, once spoken 
in India. The' word in Sanskrit is khanda which simply meant 
piece, but ,wSs frequently- employed to refer to a piece of sugar 

_ (Epstein, 1964, pp. 33--34). * * - , 

8. ^ Cafeteria— coli^t shop, from. Spanish cafd (coffee). ' 

, After children have^ explored the books mentioned, give them lists 
including such words as disaster, television, and asuronaut, and ask 
them to attempt a logical explanatio/i of their meanings. This kind of 
, exercise will show children one yvay in which language grows. In 
^addition, it may stir a curiosity for studying the etymologies of words. 
This is just what we are hoping forl^Other ways to show children the 
great elastic potential 6f language are the use of: » 



'coined words, Gelett Burgess made up his own dictionary^ called 
'Burgess Unabridged. It contained six hundred words he thougKt 
* were needed in the English language. One of the wprds found i^i 
current dictionaries is One Burgess orated. It is btufb (Ferguson, 
^1964,^. 31). Children will enjoy making up some needed words 
of th6ir*bwn^if they art given encourageme;nt to do so. At this 
point no one has offered a satisfactory nonsexist wqrd that can 
, be used in s\xd\ sentences as *'Each of the^children went to HIS * 
seat/' or "Every one of you is expected to do HIS share." 
. portmanteau words, or blends. Lewis Carroll is famous for his 
.use of portmanteau words in Alice in Wonderland*. A port- 
manteau word (the word portmanteau is a French^ term and 
literally means to carry a majitle) consists of putting two words 
together to make a new .word. Soitie blends we use today, 
probably without thinking of tl^e two wo]rds from which diey 
came, are bash (b^t and mash), clash (cfap, andjcrash), flare 
(flame^and glare), gttmm>r (gleam fnd shimmer/ (Farb, 1973, 
pp. 351-352). Other portmanteau^words we all know very well 
include motel, brupch, and sm'ogr'I^t children collect old 
dictionaries to find out if these wOrds appear in them. Children 
enjoy making upth^ir own portman^au worcls. Provide some 
examples to get* them started. You might try some like "sub- 
mersed" in worl^, "innumbdated" ^ith thirigs to do, and a 
"clousy" day.* One good book* for children to. look at which 
i^icludes th?se patchwords is Dandelions Don't Bite by Leone 
Adelson, ^ * <- . 

slide" words. Slide words have come into existence either by 
putting frwo ktters or a letter and a word together to make one 
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\ew word. Examples of slide words are jeep and blimp. Ilie 
word jeep originally was used by G.I.;s during Worjd Wai II to 
describe a "general purpose/' vehicle. Later tbe.initia,ls "G.P." 
were painted on the vehicles and" the soldiers "slid" the letters 
together tp get the word jeep. The word blimp came to us from . 
the English who ^veI;e working with ''limp" airships durmg 
World War L Their "A-limp" tnodel d^d not work out, but their 
"^-limp" did. Eureka, blimp became a part of our vocabulary 
(Miller, 1974, pp. 8, 24). ^ . 
-^^^ slanguage. This is a portmanteau word, usecno describe the way 
-words take op new meaning in our vocabularies, e^j^ding and 
enriching language. In talking with children about our lan- 
guage, give them example^ of such*words as cool, ba^, mean, 
tough, dough, and hot.^ Ask the class wha{ the stand^d mean- 
ings of those words are, ^nd how they think these words took on 
their present meanings. Let them add to the list of slanguage 
wordfs. Haye them consult various modem dictionaries to see 
whether or not the slang meanings are'4ncluded. This is one 
method which help^ children realize that an aspect of language 
is its changeability. . ' . . 
5. brand uiords derived from trademarks such- as zipper, nylon, 
Ping-Pong, Band-Aid, Xerox, and F6rmica, Have children note 
that the more deeply embedded a word itecomes in our language, 
the more casually treat it. We can expect, thus, that one day 
soon all of these words will have lost their capital letters forever. 
Suggest to children that they look in different diaionaries to see 
whether or not certain words appear in them. The words Xerox 
and Formica,. for example, do not appear at all in the^l950 
edition olWebster*s New Collegiate Dictionary. Children may 
be amazed to find out that within a short time hew words eyolve 
and become important parts of our vocabulary. InVaddition to 
brand names, there are always new medical discoveries, unusual 
events, inventions, and social changes which necessitate creation 
of new words. If the children are old enough, conversations can 
- . lake place about ^erms they.,knQw that haye either come into 
tisage recently or have, new meanirWs attacjied to them. They 
can discuss how and why these "new^' words were created. Have 
them look at olcWlictionaries to see whether or not the words 
transplant and pacemaker (with their medical meanings), splash- 
down, skyjack, and snowmobile appear. 'Through such an 
• activity^ children coixie to realize that somp dictionaries in use in 

^ \^ ■ ■ ■ ^ . \\ ■ ' 
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classrooms today most qertamly dcgiot contain words that many 
people will be acquainted widi in the y^r 2001, jus\ twenty- 
three years frorHf nowl . ^ ^ * 

acronyms. Discuss wit^i' pupils the origins of such words as 
Tadar (a palindromic word, which is spelled the same backward 
as forward), snafu, po§K, scuba, aud laser. 

7. people words. Initiate curiosity about words that have come to 
us from people, real or imaginary. Tell them the' origins of the 
words tantalize, Pluto (ask children wh> they think Walt Disney 
named his faijious dog Pluto), and Eurppe (reading Greek 
legends iuch as Nathaniel Hawdiprrk*s classic Tanglewood 
Tales will'help give children an anj^feci^on of the words, 
mentioned). Other 'words widi fa^^a?ing "people^^histories 
which may serve a^ a starrer Jj#^foVpupils, include cereal, 

^ cha^uvinism, mercury, volc^^January, Mars, March, June,^ 
July, August, October, W^omer, sandwich, pasteurize, gerry- 
mander, guillotihe, ca^^^n, raglan, spoonerism,^ and boycott* 
'Nancy Sorel's Word Piople (,1970), and Severn's People Words 
, (1966), help children with^ome of these wor/ds. * 

8. prefixes, suffixes, and compourid words. Many new words are 
incorporated into our language by <he technique of adding 
pref iiices or suffixes to root words and by putting two root words 
together to form new words. ^- < 

The point of the foregoing itemization is to demonstrate the many 
strategies- employ to increase our language. Children, should 
understand that people create language and that therefore*^^ are 
capable of adding ,words to our English language- They can be the 
cremators,-* they can be the makers of our music, not just the recipients. By 
working with some of .these same techniques, children come to 
understand that one aspect of language is its ability to expand 
infinitely. ' 



Changes, Changes: The Protearf Nature of Words . 

An important facet of language is that it constantly changes soun 
and meanings. 

V 

Euphemisms ' ^ 

Words and phrases change because people feel it is necessary to "pretty 
up" language. A garbage man now is called a sanitary engineer, an 
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\undertaker is a mor^cian, a hairdresser is ^ beauticiam<Tiedt, 1975, 
p.^I34K and the Vietnirh War w^s referred to as an imematienal armed 
conflicjt?]^Farb^ 1973^ p. 155). For fupther interesting reading about 
etfphemisms, yQu.niay wish to look at Edwin Newman's Strictly 
Spt^irig (l474). Newrtian feels, and he has a valid argument, that the 
> purpose of , tampering with a word or phrase is, of ten to ob|uscate and 

.t:6n'<^l i^Kue meaning, ' , . 



By studying the etymologies of words, children can learn that location, 
time° and people.affect the meanings as wdl as the pronunciations of 
words. Lively discu'ssions occur as children ar^ told, for example, thaL 
qti^en opce meantjast'^om^n (Miller, 1974, p, 39). Girl meant a young 
person (McCormaGk, 1967, p. 2?); it did not make any difference 
whether 5ie person^was a bo^ or a girt (Since girl was once a nonsexist 
word, perhaps its original meaning should be adopted again.) female, 
. too, originally femeile, a nonsexist word which meant, a small 
woiflan, but because of its obvious resemblance to the word male, itjwas 
changed* to what it is today (Farb, 1973, p. 161).v 

•Sometimes wprds start oui>with rather inoffensive meanings and 
-change to offensive ones, or vice versa. For instance, idiot once meant 
ail ignorant person, while nice meant ignorant or foolish. As men- 
tioned previpusly, changes ^in meaning are occurring continually in 
slang. A vfoxd such as heavy, which could carry a negative meaning in 
our slanguage, now can have a positive tone. ^ 

Sometimes we hear a word, think that a rhistake has been made by 
the person pronpuncing it, and undertake to change the word to make 
it "right." frtus is whatJlas happened to chaise lounge, a French term 
that fs actually spelled c/jfli5^ longue—a long-hair. Most people, 
however, refer to it as a chaise lounge, a logical change in pponuncia- 
. lion and spellihig^ since it does reflect the function of the chair (Farb, 
1973, pp. 352-353); Examples of foreign wordj which we anglicize in 
pronunciation ana. spelling are dandelion— French dent de lion (teeth 
of the lion) and real— Spanish royal - ^ 

Vnusual Processes in English , ^ ^ 

In English there is a process by which a noun drops the letter "n" U 
originally had! and adds it to the article preceding it. Exanxples of such 
words are an orange (briginally Arabic naranj), an adder ia nadder), 
and an apron (a napron) (Farb, 1973, pp. 339-340). in Dandelions 
Don H Bite by Adelson (*l972,.p. 27), the author gives the background 6f 
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the word nickname. Originally, it was an eke name but the(H\in 
reverse process, it became nekename and finally njc/^narne*. " 

* - • ' ' * 1 

Losses * . * S , 

• . . , , ; ' ; 

People tend either to drop unstressed parts of a word or a phrase, or Tfq 
^telescope them. This process of loss is evident if one is awa^^e that, 
originally the words pants, cab, piano, and no6, for e^^airipfe, wer^'^ 
Pantalone (after a fifteenth century comedian), cabriolet, pianj!)f9rte, 
and nabob. -As individuals become familiar with terms, too, there is a 
tendency to shorten them. Thus, ti^evision becomes TV", DaVid be? - 
comes Davf, the day's eye becomes dai»y, all one become^ alone, and by 
cause ot^comes because (Adelson, 1972, p. 27)., 

Flexibility . ' ' 

Afteti- reading bppks such as the delightful Amelia Beielia series 
(Parish, 1963), children will be conscious that many words in English 
are m'ultinyms .or homophones — words that are spelled alike and 
sound alike ljut ha\e different^-meanings. Wqrds^such as box^ shower, ^ 
bark, trunk, and run all have multiple riTeanings and do change their 
meanings, depending on the context.. Children enjoy "extending the 
stories about Amelia, a silly m<iid but a wonderful cook who, because 
of her emaciated vocabulary, is always getting' into trouble. Amelia 
invariably has a meaning for a word, but unfortunately it is always the. 
wrong, meaning. ChiMren find her misinterpretations hilarious. 

Two books that can exercise children's logu^ !^s ^ell *as. their 
vocabulary powers are A Gaggle of Geese (Merriam, 1960) and Small 
Fry (Merriam, 1965). These selections explain what' units of animals 
are called. Children can be asked \vhy they think a grpup of lions is 
called a pride of lions, or w hy a group of bears is called a sloth of bears. . 
Have children Refine differenuassemblages of people and seje if they 
can give logical attributes to the gfoups they are describing' Some 
children, when given 'ttiis e^er^ise, responded by creating the following 
ollective words: 



A^yOQzeJCitJbricklayers^ 
A school, of teachers ' 



A muttering of mothfe 
A seat of secretaries 
A gam of girls 



The Nature of Language , 9 

Teachers of older children wilffind useful An Exaltation of Larks, by 
James Lipton (1968). ^ 

By studying the history of our language, children will know that 
^language is raade^nd changed' by all of us. They will learn that ^ 
change, not only in voc^ulary hut in us^ge and structure, is^^the one 
• thing we can depend on, if a language is going to survive as a living 
tongue'. ' * , , . ^ 

- To Each His Own: The Arbitrariness of Language 
% ' ' ^ 

Another aspect of language is its arbixrariness, not only when we refer \ 
to the words ^r lexicon of a language, but also when we' refer to its 
syntax or structure. An easy way to demonstrate this is to tell children 
that although- we call a dog a dog, in German the same animal is^.f^' 
labeled a hund, in Spanish it is perro, and in Italian it is cane. Any 
good dictionary can si%)ply other examples. 

In introducing children to .6ooks that demonstratyhe arbitrariness., . 
of language, teachers shoujd select materials thaubdw a story or poem , 
in the foreign language(s) and in English. ' J , 

Some Dual Language Books for Children ^ ^ ^ 

Belpre, Pura. Perez and Martina. New Yoik: Frederick Warne, 1960, 
Feelings, Muriel. Mo;a Means One! Swahili Counting Book., New 

York: Dial Pre^s, 1971. • ' 

Frasconi, Antonio. See and Say. New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, ^ 

1955. 

Hautzig, Estqr. In the Park. New York: Macmillan, 1968. 
^ Joslin, Sesyle. There Is a Dragon in My Bed (II y a un. Dragon dans 
Mon Lit). New York: Yourig Scott Books, 1958. - 

Spaghetti for Breakfast (Spaghetti per Prima Colazione). Ne>v . ^ 

York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1965. , * • ^ 

, There Is a Bull on My Balcony (Hay un Torp en Mi Balcon). 



New York: Harcourt, Brace arid.Wb^ld, 1966. 
Pene Du Bois, WilMam, and Po, Lee. The Hare and the Tortoise: La 
Liebre y la Tortuga y la^drtuga y La Liebre. New York: Doubleday, 
1972.* 
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• *U would help children if teac liers w ho plan to present this book to their pupils could 
read Spanish, so that they (ould give a literal translation of the Sjxinish version of the 
story which apjjears opposite the English version. • 
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By wor1<ing"with such m|t£riats, children can be led to see notonly 
th^^ arljiirariAess of .language, but. the fluency, inventiveness, and 
Vcreativity ,q[ its makerSii • i . s • 

Vhe 'Roli ot Intonation in Lai>guage 

. ' ' ' *' * 

^Imost everyone is capa&le of un<Jersianding early in life that how you 
say something is as 'important wflat you say. Hearing someone say, 
/That's lovely, isn*t it?" is very different from reading the same words. 
*By listening, w5 tcnow whether the person speaking is being sincere or 
sarcastic. Readii^^does not provide as many clues to its receivers as oral 
language 4oes. 'Intonation clues are a great boon to comprehending 
what is.meant. Certain bppksare especially valuable because they^ allow 
pupils an 'opportunity to have fun with language while gaining 
insighrinto the purpose of intonation^ 

Children's Books T}iat Demonstrate the Function of Intonation 

Brown, Martt^i. How, Hippo! New York. Chades Saibner's Sons, 1969. V 
McPhail, David. Oh, No, Go. Boston: Little, Brown.and Co,, 19'>3. 
Mayer, Marianne, and Mayer, Mercer. Mine! New York: Scholastic . 
* Book Services, 1973. . . 

Another idea in working with intonation is to introduce children to 
wordless pictuft books. (A very copiplete annotated lis^ of such books is 
presented by Donald Bissett in j'Wbrdless Picture Books and Children's 
Language Developmen/' in Elementary English, November 1972, pp, 
^101^6-1021.) Let the ch/fidren, either alone orlin small groups, decide 
upon the captidn3 for fhe pictures. Tl^en they can present their versions 
of the book(s), utilizingStjeir. intonation skills as well as all tljeir other 
language skills. 

One book children enjoy working with is The Elephant's Visit 
. (Warner, 1975). Another suggestion is The Joneses (Ramage, 1975). 
Although it does have six words on the first page— "Have a good day, 
dear husbandl"— the rest of the book is wordlejai/The story tells of a 
family consisting of thirty -one children (one a dragon child), a mother 
who drives a submarine, and a father who stays home and takes care of 
tlie family. It would Be good' for two children to tell this story, since for 
most of the book the left-hand side shows what is going on at home 
while the right side depicts what is happenmg#to the mother. 

Other excellent wordless picture Ijooks have been created by Martha 
Alexander, Ruth Carroll, John Goodall, Mercer Mayer, and Fernando ^ 
Kr^hn. % 
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Pupctuation Makes, a Difference: The Role of Juhcture in Language 

'Whete we pause >vhen we speak and how long we pause can mak^ 
the differepce in the messages we are trying^ to convey^. Howie Schnei- 
der, in a cartoon, ^"Th^ Circus of P. T. Bimbo;"- (feA, Int'., 1975) 
makes i^ clear that it is important, \y*hen advertisirig for an emplo>ee, |o 
distinguish between a TIGHT ro^ walket and a TIGHTROPE 

^walker. There is a difference, too, m Ihe followirig twQ statements: 

You should 3it down before* yoi* eat Mother. 
You should sit down before you eat< Mother. 

Children enjoy making up and sharing their own sentences which 
prove that juncture markers are critical. However,' before asking them m 
to do this, work with th^m on some juncture exercises. " 

Children* s Beoks WHicH Include Activities, to Demonstrate the Need 
for Punctuation^ * — ^ ^ . ' , ' 

« BrewtOnf'Sarai, Brewton, Jolin E., and Blackjbum, G. Meredith III. My 

fang*sTungled and Other Ridiculous SuuHtions. New York: T. Y. 

CroweH, 1973, pp.'/s/^, 8, 10. K , 
Gardner, Martin. Perplexirig Puzz\es and tantalizing Teasers! NeW^ 

York; Simon and Schuster^ 1569^ p. 18. ' ) * 

Nurr\berg, Maxwell. Punctuation Pointers. New York. ScRolast^ Book . 

Services, 1968, pp. 55-57. ■ / 'i*/ * 

^ Fun with Words. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970, ^ 

pp. 32-40: • ^ I ^ ' " . 

Potter', Charles Fraiicis. More Tongue Tanglers and a Rigmarole. . 

Cleveland: World, 1964. j . - \ ^^^^ ' 

Withers, Carl. A Treasurxpf Games,. li^ew York; Grosset and Duhlap, 

ia64, pp. 125-126. ' ' • ' • 

In these apd other ways, as children read they^earn ab6\it."the nature 
of language..As we share such book^ and plan the suggested activitie^^ 
children learn the delight of worc|s. Thev^come to understand the< 
words of Emily Dickinson, who wrote; * 

A word is dead 
When it is said, 
Some sayy 

I say it just 
B^in^ao live 

That day. - ^ , 
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Additional Children's Books for Enjoyment of Language Development 

Hahlon, Emily,. Hpw a Horse G^ew Hoarse on the SJte Where He 
Sighted g, Bare Bear: A Tale of Homonyms, New York: Delacortel 

/ 1976. ^ . ^ - : f ^ 

Hefter, Rachard, The Strawberry Word Book. New York: L^rousse, 
1974. " ' • / ^ 

Hunt, Bemice Kohn, Your Ant Is a^Which: Fun with fiomofmqries. 
New York? Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, ^19^. \ . 

Keller, Charles. Going Banafnas. Etiglewood Cliffs, N. J.; Prentite- 
Hall, .1975. , ' . , 

Keller, Charles, and Baker, Richard. The, Star-Spangled Bariana afid 
Other Revolutionary twiddles. Englewood Cliffs,*'N, j.: Prenti<;fe- 
Hall, 1975.- ' ' . ° * 

Tremain, Ruthuerl. Fpoling. Around with Words. New Yo^:^re§n- 

wllow Books, 1976. . " 

<. ' . • \' 

I : * . . 
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/ 

In the preceding ch3pier^ A. Barbara Pilon gave a comprehensive ^ 

overvipw of vocabulary development and referred to a wide variet>^ 

of tradebooks which teachers cau use to encourage children's 

interest in words. • 

In this chapter, AJden Moe shares his conviction thatpicture^ 

books can be used to increase chjldren^s vocabu^ry. Children con\e' 

. to school with Impressive sp^in^ and listening vocabularies. ♦ 

The school, then, is confronred with the problem of helping 

children continue to increase theusrammand of words and^tjieir . 

meanings. After presenting the result^of his analysis of vocabulary V 

load in over fifty picture book-s, the author su^sts a procedure for 

their use in inpr^asing children's vocabulary. ^ 
"^■*^.> 

Using pictur^ boak»*tQ"develop and expand a child's reading vocabu- 
lary is both appropriate and desirable. Frequent dassrqom use of 
picture books is reconrimended because the vocabularies of many 
picture books allow for successful reading while new w6rds are being 
learned. The techniques presented and the books listed in this chapter 
may be used at any of the elementary school levels. However, the fQcb§^ 
will be directed at those teachers who are concerned with voc^l?ulary 
developmeiULat the primary levels ot reading instruction. 

Specifically, this chapter will present (1) a review of the listerjing 
and speaking vocabularies of children, (2) a listing of picture books 
v{,ith the size of their respective written vocabularies identified, and 
(3) a plan for introducing thq new words in a picture b(5t)k to childreri. 

• ^ ' * 

Speaking and Listening Vocabularies 

Children enter schopl wixh extensive speaking and listenmg yooabu-^ 
laries. By the time the child hasSeached the age of five, his sp,e^king' 
vocabulary has grown to approximately 2000 words (McCarthy, 1954)/ 

>^ ' ' • ' . ^ ..,13 
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Wherfthe child begins grade one, his speaking vocabulary exceeds 3000 
words (Templin, 1957; McCarthy, 1954; Murphy, 195^), and may even 
approach as many as 15,009 different words (Smith, 1941). These 
studies of oveV^wenty years ago indicate that^the beginning reader's 
language was extensive; the F^rst-grade student of today probably has 
an even richer V%abula^.lt aTso ap^ars that even the most disadvatn- 
taged of inner-city .chiWren have extensive speaking vocabularies upon 
entrance -to grade one (Dale, 1965; Sherk, 1973). 

Listening -vocabularies are even larger. Although the* research find- 
ings vary greatly, it is evident, that first-graders can listen to and 
understand between 10»0Q0 and 20,000 different words. Children enter 
sc^jool with a richness in vocabulary; they already- ^knovv"— in an 
unaerstanding sense-^ore words than Chey will learn to read in the 
first five or six years of school. 

Where dpes the teacher begin in order to help the child \vith this rich/ 
language background match the spoken words he know^ and writtenF 
worSs he does not knffw? Generally, the teacher will begin with some 
published, packaged .program designed specifically for the purppse of 
teaching children how to read. An alternative approach could be 
.provided, using pictur? books and s>ther' tradebook$ as the. basic 
instructional materials, but this is usually not the case^ 

Regardless of the approach or program used to teach reading 
tradebooks of all types can and should be used for vocabulary develop^ 
' ment and expansion. With the careful selection of boolls, students can 
progress and read increasingly more difficult books just, as they 
progress through their "regular** reading materials,^. 

The chijd who begins formal reading instrucrfon wjjl probably 
already have had a variety of preceading litera^fy experiences. Such 
.ejf^riences should include listenirJ^ to stories read by a parent* or 
teacher and fun with the many good vvordles^ picture books (Cianciolo, 
. 1976;^J^rrick, 1976). The reading of stories is One of the best means of , 
helpingXacquire a match between, book language and oral iangugge 
(Cazden, 1972; Cohen, .1968; McCormickri977; Moe, 1975). 

L A variety of other ,aJiernative«> are descriJx^d in iKe following publications! ^ 

Auk'ernian. R. C^ipproathes to Begtnnmi^ Reading. New York. John Wiley and 
Sons. 1971. , . ' \ 

Hansen, H »oand Hansen. .R. "Language in Early Childh^ Educatio«!(" in Explor- 
ing Language with Children, ed. John Warren Ste^ig. Columbus. Charle&E. Merrill, 
1974. . - \ 

Johnson, Dale D. "Qurrent Approaches and Materials for Reading Instruction— Part 

I, " and Moe, Alden J. "Current Approaches and Materials fur Reading Instruction—Part 

II, " in Reading. Foundktions and Instructional Strategies, P. Lanib andjl. Arnold, eds. 
Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth. Pub. Co., 1976 ^ • ' * 
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Picture Books with Easy Vocabularies ^ . / 

For. primary grade children .there are many gocxi picture books to 
choose from (Cianciolo, 1973),.but selectiorf may become a problem at 
the beginning levels Vvhere the child ma> possess a reading^\ocabulary 
^of only a few dozen words. However, with a limited reading vocabulary 
—a preprimer vocabulary of forty to fift> words, for example— the 
child can independently read some tridebooks, especiallv if <he books 
have l^een read orally by the teacher to the class. 

Beginning with Drummer Hoff, writieq with only 30 different 
words, through Pelle*s New Suit, with 158 different words, the books in. 
the list which foU6ws provide the framewoVk for a sequential vocabu^ 
lary developraeht program using picture books^. Since most primers 

* contain aboyt 160 different words (Pescosolido, Schell, and LafUrent,^ 
19.67),»no book listed has a greater pUmber.of different words than tlje 

^ aver^^ge primer. * • ^ # ' 

^ Because of individual tastes, not all children wjJJ want to read each 

\/book listed. However, all the; books are indeed of high quality and have 
been selected for their literary merit as well as their vocabularies. 
Whether they are introduced systematically or incidentally, these books 
ought to be available for student^' in the priittary grades. ^ ^ - 
♦ 

Selected Tradebooks for the Vocabulary Development of Primary- 
Grade Children ^ • ^ " . . i 

Adams, Adrienne. A^Woggie of 'Witches {1^9) * New York: Charles 
. Sqribner:s Sons,' 1971. . ' , 
Aljexander, MaTth^.^ Blackboard Bear (64). New York: Dial Press, 1969. 
/ Sure Am Glad to.See You, Blackboard Bear (133). New'York: 

Dial Press, 1976. , •. ^ \ " ^ 

The Story Grandmother To/^ (147). New York: Di^l Press, 196^^ 

AngluVid, ]o2in.;Cowboy*s Secret Life (63). New York: Harcourt, Brace, 

Jovanovich, 1963. - " , 

Asch, Frank. Qooi Lemonade (126). New York: Franklin Watts, 1976. 
Balian, Lorna. / Love You, M^ry J&ne (79). Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
- 1967. — ^ ' ^ . . - 

» Barrett, Judith. Animals Should Definitely Not Wear Clothing (65). 

New York: Atheneum, 1970. ' - < ' * 

Barton, Pyron. HesCer (128).^New York: GreeHwillow Books, 1975. 
Beskow, Elsa. Pelle's New Swz^ (158). New York: Harper and Row, 1929. 

^ ♦The numeral in the parentheses beside ^h' title indicates the total number of 
different words contained in the book. 
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"/ BrandenBerg, Franz* Fresh Ctder and ^le (104f'New,Yofk. MacmilUn, 

7 Wish I Was Sick, Too ^^A). New York: Gr^nwillow .Books,./' 

• - 1976. ' ^ ' ' . 

Bright, Robert. My^Red Umbrel^laU^S). York. William Morrow," 

1957. r . ^ , 
Brown, Marc Arthurs Nose ( 150). /Bos ton: Little,.Brown'and Co., 1976. 
Browa, Marcia. Once p Mot^e (156)^ NfW Yorll: Charles Scribner's 

Sons, 1961. ^ • * • • 

Carle, Eric. This Very Hungry' Caterpillar New York. World fub., 
1969,.^ , \ . ^ ^ . 

^ Carrick, iparol. The Brook |119)^.New York: Macmillan, 1967. 
^DeRegniefs^ Beatrix ^chenk. May I Bring a Friend? (151). New York; 
< Athen^n^, 1364. * / ' ' - * - 

Was It a Good Tradel (11). NeW York: Harcoun, Brace^ 



JovanOvich, 1956. 

■^t J Emberley, Barbara hrDrun^mer hjoff (30). Englewood Cliffs, N. J.:. 

^2 --^ * , P^enuce-Hall, 1967. 

Freeman, Don, A Rainbow of My^Owti (138). New York: .Viking Press, 
. : ' 1974. V ' e " \ * • ^ 

. Geddes,„ Barbara atl. So Do I (75). New York; Grosset and DurilSp, 
4972.> ' { i ^ ^ . . - 

^ Ginsburgv^.Mirra. J'/ie Chuk md the Duckling (32). New York: Mac- 

■\ '^r ' mil}an, 197^^ ^ ^. , - . 

' ^ ^ ddftsteih, M. B. Fish for Supper (406). New York: Dial Press, 1976. * 
. Greenberg, Dolly. Lord, rP^:25/i / [Voi « 5uzz/jrd (105)? New York: 
Macmillan, 1968. ^ . . ' • ' - . ^ 

HWJjnan, P. K. We*re Good Frieiids, My Brother and I (137kChicago:^-* 
. . ' ^ Children's Press, 197*. ^ ^ ' ' ' J\ \ ^ 

^ ' Hbgrogian, Nonny. One f2?ze Da>*(150). New Yofl^Iacmilla^ ' 

,^ Holl, Adelaide. The 'Rain Puddle il^J. New York: LpthrfopTLee and 
Shepard, 1965. * ^ ^ ' ^ t' 

4 Hutchins,' Pat. Clocks and More Clocks (92). New York; Macmillan, 

1970.' > . "l; ' . • 

. DonU ForgetSthe Bacon (31). New York: Greenwillow Books, 



V.1976. 

: —i Good-Night, Owl (51), New York: Macmillan, 1972. 

^. The Surprise Fatty (103). New York:' Macmillan, 1969.* 

1-,^ \ Tiich (46). New^ York: Macmillan, 19^^^^ ^ • \ 

> • The^Wind Blew (9U.*Nev<' York: M^illaji, 1974. , - 



Jensen, V iVginia-Allen. Sara and th€ Dq^ (93). Reading, Massachuset^ 
\<f * A(Jdison-\1M[ey; I977. - 
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Keats, 5zra. Goggles (149). N^v^V^ork: Macmillan, 1969. 

Petefs.€hair (153). New York. Harper and Row, 1967. 

^ The Snowy Day (157).* New York: Viking Press, 1962. 

Kellogg, Steyen. The Mystery of the Missing ^ed Mitten (128). New 
' York: Dial Press, 1974. 

Krasilovsky, Phyltis. The Very Little Boy (m). New York: Doubleday, 

n.d. ' , - 

Kraus, Robert. Herman the Helper (48). New York. E. P. Dutton, 1974. 

. Leo, the Late Bloomer (78). New York: E. P' Button, 1973. f- 

Milton, ike Early Riser (81). New York: E. P Dutton, ^972/ 

Owliver ilA): New York-E. P Dutton, 1971 

Whose Mouse Are You? (b% New York: E. F. DuUon, 1972. 

Krauss, Ruth. The Carrot Seed (45). Ne\w York: Harp* and Row, l?i45. * 

The Growing Story (158). New York: Harper and Ro\y, 1917. ^ 

Langner, Nora. Miss Lucy (5&>. New York: Macrpillan, 1969. 
Langstaff, John. Oh, A-Hunting We Will Go (45). New York: Athene^* 
' um, 1974. ' , ' . ^ 

Lkpp, Eleanoj: J. The Mice Came in Early This Year (117). Chicago: 

A. Whitman, 1.976. 
l^nski, Lois. Th^ Little Farm (98). .New York: Henry Z. Walck, 1942. 
Lent, Blair. Why the Sun and the Moon Live in the Sky (147). Boston: 

Hpughton-Mifflin,^l968. ^ ^ 

Lobel, Arnold. Tffe tHomic Adventures oft)ld Mother Hubbard' and 

Her Dog (911 Nettv York: Bradbury Pr., 1968, 
Mayer,. Mercer. You're the Scaredy Cat (120). New York: Parents' 
/Magazine Preiss, 1974. ' ^ 

MtPhail, David*. The Bears Toothache (111). Boston: Little, Brown 

and Co., 1972. • . 
Mendoza, George. The Gillygoofang (WZ). New York: Dial Press, 1968. 
Miles, Miska. Chicken Forgets (145). Boston: Little, Brown and Co.,^ 

1976. - • 

Nodset, Joan. Come Here, Cat (84). New York: Harper and Blow, 1973. 

bo Away, Dog (83). New York: 'Harper and Ro^v, W72 

Pinkwater, M^nus. Aroundt Fred's Bed (59). Englewood Cliffs, N. Jt:-' 

Prentice-Hall, 1976. . - '' ' 
Bear*s Picture (129). New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 

1972. . ' 

Raskin, Ellen. JVoi/img Ever Happens on Mcy Block (80). New York: 

. Atheneum, 1966. 
Rice, Eve. Wf^at Sadie Sanjg (105). New York. Greenwillow Books, 1976 J 
Rockwell, Anne. The Awful Mess (111). New York: Parents' Magazine' 

Press;. 1973. ^ . • ^ 
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Ros$, Jessica. Fanona the Beautiful (152). New York: Holt, Rinehart 

and Winston,^ 1972. ^ . 

Rossetti, Christina. tVhat h PtnkT (^5). New York: Macmillan, 1971. 
Sendak, Maurice. Where^he Wild Things ^r^ (139). New York:.Harper 

and Row, 1963. ^ 
Shulevitz, Uri. Rain Rain Rtvers (95). New York: Farrar, Stra^is, and 

Giroux, 1969. ' , • . ' 

Udry, Janice. Let*s Be Enemies (112). New York: Scholastic Book 

Service, 1969. 

Wells, Rosemary. Morris s Disappearing Bag (158).' New York: Dial 
Press, 1975. 

^ Noisy Nora (103). New York: Dial Press, 1973. 

^Williams, Barbara. Someday. Said MitchelHU9). New York: E. P. Dut- 

ton, 1976. ^ ^ 

Williams, Garth, The Chicken Book (56); New York: JDelacorte, 1970. 
Zolotow, Charlotte. Do You Know What Vll Do? (93). New York: 

Harper and Row, 1958. 
May I 9isit7 (143). New York: Harper and Row, 1976. 

Introducing Unkhown Words 

Specific boolf selection and the introduction of ''ijew'' words may be a 
problem for the teacher, so a step-by-step plan -is suggested! The 
primary grade teacher has a good idea which w ords are already a part of 
the students* reading vocabularies. In selecting a book the teacher's 
main concerns are that it contain a minimum of new or difficult words 
and have understandable and interesting content. 

After the teacher has selected the book, it should be read to identify 
-any "nej/** words jyhich may not be a part of the students* reading 
vocabularies. In almost all cases, however, these *'new** words will 
alre^y be a part of the students* listening and speaking vocabularies. 

The next* step is for the teacher to read the book oi;ally to the 
stud^nts,^ paying special attention to the new words. These words may 
be emphasized by writing them on the chalkboard or, perhaps, by 
using flashcards prepare'd in advance. Jt should be emphasized, how- 
ever, that t}ie introduction and discussion of new words should not 
detract interest frpm the story itself. 

While th^ <eacher shbiiJd introduce pew words in the process of 
shanty the bopk with tHe students, it is not absolutely .esseritial that all 

2. Soijic helpful material on efftdivc vvj>s to rea4 to children is included in 
Lat^nagr Expeunues m Comfnunuattofi. by Ruach Van Allen. Boston. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1976, inx 358-36Ci. » '* 
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ne\y words be introduced in. advance. Often the cqptexx^in \\hi<^h the 
word is used— as well as the pictures— will provide the m*eaning of the 
word for the* student. ^"^^^ 

After the teacher has read the book oraUy td the class and introduced 
potentially difficult words, students shamd in^me^iately be given an 
opportunity to read the book independently. Tbfough independent 
"reading, students' reading vocabularies^ill be expanded. 

If most of the picture books listed in ilris chapter can be made 
available to primary -grade children, and it the teacher will inttoduce 
/these books and their respective "new" words, the school will have in 
operation a program which will improve language. competencies and ' 
reinforce the goals of t^e reading program. 
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Knowing individual words does not .ensure reading proficiency. 
Readers mufst be able to sense the interrelationship of words and 
respond to the total message the author has created, whether that ^ 
be a sentence, a paragraph, or an entire literary unit. ^' 

Jn this jiiapter, Helen Felseifithal describes ways to help chil- 
dren approach literature. Using works of literature as a njajor 
* instructional tool for the teaq|iing of b^sic reading skills, she 
describes a specific approach lo literary ^enr^s through und^er- 
standing basic elements oPa genre and self-questionirig. To help 
children l^rn about literature, Felsenthal plans experiences \yith 
character, plot, and siting, exposing children to literature which' 
treats these elements in different ways. Then the children are 
shown how to ask themselves questions about the authors use of . 
these elements/ Thejinal goal of such reading and self^questionrng 
is heightened awareness of genre and the aufhor.'s intent and a 
deeper understanding of what was' read. ' . " * 

As mentioned in thV introducticA to this book, teachers are often 
hesitaift to use literary worts for instructional purposes. They fear that 
students may he "turned off" from reading good lileratate if required 
to dissect the material by^answeririg work sheet questions or by coerced 
participation in boring oral discussions. 

Clearly students should not be taugfit in ways thatlead to a dislike of 
literature and a subsequent lack of reading for enjoyment. But teachers 
can jio more than simply "expost^** the>K^tudents to books; they can 
help them develop the skills. ilec^asary [£>enjoy, litl^ratiire. ^ 

TKis chapter presents approaches to the teaching of basic reading 
skills which ^te necessary^for the understandi?ig and enjoyment of t>vo 
basic literary forms, fiction agd nonfiction. Thp teaching ij centered 
around literary works as the major instructional tool and offers 
jies for understanding each genre. I " 
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The teaching of literature F>er se is not possible, rather, literature is 
. experienced. However, the knowledge of what literature is and how it 

• functions can be taught. • ' " ' , 

The major idea behipd the strategies approach is that students learn 
the basic elements of a genre and learn the impprMnt questions to 
answer as they read. These basics are applied each time the student 
reads so that the strategy, becomes a natural wa> to approach literature. 
As students become more advanced readers, their application of the 
^basic strategy becomes more sophisticated and the> acquire greater 
understanding and enjoyment from the literature they read. 

Learning about Fiction \- - 

Fiction'is the type of literature to which 3tudents are introduced earliest 
and which they encounter most frequently during the elementary 
School years. Reading fiction for recreational purposes can provide a 

lifelong source of entertainment and information. 

• '* 

'Basic Elements of Fiction - 

Most fiction contains thre0, basic elements or considerations: 

Character — Who is the story about? 

Action or plot— What happens? 

Setting — Wifiere and when does it happen? v . 

Students can be asked to^ive examples of these elements in a faVSrite 
fiction story. They can name some characters, tell about the action or 
plot, and describe the setting. FroTp this description, fiction .lean be 
defined as storytelling in which at least one of the three elem^ts comes 
from the imagination of the author. Students will enjoy speculating 
upon which of the elements in tHdr favorite stories are not real. For 
example, after reading /o/2nn> Trem^tin (Forbes, 1970) children might 
be asked to think about such questions as: 

1. sWas Johtiny a* real of made up character? 

2. What things about him make you feel that way? 

• ^3. Is, Boston an actual city? 

4.. What descriptions .given by the author lead ypvt to this 
conclusion? . > 

5. ' Did the events* described in the story actually talce place? 

6. If you weren't certain about Ihe'SlithentTctty i)f the ev^ts, how 
could you find out? ' . 

' 31 : 
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Basic Questions abom Fiction 

'rtie answers derived from basic questions about If iction help students 
understand and remember the story better, and h^lp them know what 
kind of fiction they are reading. 

Ask children to consider questions about the Vharacter: 

1,. .Who is the main character? Is it.someon©\who: 

a. really lived? 

b. was made up for the story? * ^ 

c. can likely exist? < ^ ' X \ , 

2. Who are the other characters? 

a. real of made up? 

b. likely or unlikely to exist? 

3. What do the ch^cters' speech, action, ideas, appearance tell 
you about them? 

^. Wfiat reasons do the characters have for the things they do? 

5/ How do the characters feej about each other? \ | 

6. Do any characters learn something important \n ,the story? 

Do they <3lange their attitudes or behavior?. 

Children also need to think about questions related the action in 
the story: 

. * - --^ ' ^ * 

1. Is the main actiop of the story; 

a«f- physical? 

i b. something that takes place in the imagination? ^ ^ 

2. Is the^ iflain Action: ' - 

a. ^ something that really happened?; . . 

b. sometfting made up for the story?'- . ' ' 

^ C something that would be likely to happen in the^world? 

3. What effect does the action have on the characters? 

1 What is thf ^primary problem that ^e charag^'have? 
5. How is the problem solved? 7 ' . 

Finally, We want children to discuss ques^tions about the setting: 

1: Where does jhe action happen? . 

a. What details tell you that? ^ " , ^ 

b. Is it a real place? A place made up for 'the story? A likqly place? 

' 2, Does the setting indicate a particular period in history? 
3. ,Coufd the same story happen in a different setting?H\)Tiy or why 
not? ' ' 

■, • 32 
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* *^ . ' . 

' Applying the. Questions to a Specific Book ^ ^ .4 

. A sample application of this technique is used with the book Haffieff 
''^^ ^Py (Fiuhugh, 1964),\af;^xample of ^realistic fiction about'preado- ^ 
^ ^ ' lescents: • _ ^ \< • A 

; V • . * ^ r t % • ; ' ' ■ 

1. Whckis the^njaio character? Is it someone who: 

a. really lived? * . 

* - , was made 'up for the story? ' • 

c. *Qan likely exist? 

Possible respoASe: The main character is Harriet M. Welsch, an 
eleven year old. She probably did not actuall> li\e, but is a character 
created by -the ^author. Harriet could have. lived because she is 
described as, and acts like, a real person. ' " - 

2. Who are the other characters? 
♦ ' a,» real or made up? 

b. likely or unlikfely to exist? 

\ Possible response: The oth*er characters are friends of JHarrie't.(Beth» 

Ellen, Pinky Whitehead, 'Carroll Andrews, etc.) and her nannie. 
^-They are probably made,up by the author, but could have lilted. 
- c. What do the charaaers* speech, action, ideas, or appearance 
^ - tell ybu about them? . ' . 

Possible response: The characters appear to^bt^ like o>K'er preado- 
lescejits. The author describes a^possible seKing (school or home) 
arid most of the behavior can be explairiecf as inciSents typical of 
, happenings in the life of fifth or sixth gr^ers. 

d. What reasons do the characters have fot^ the things they do? 
, e. How do the characters feel-abtout each other? 

. f. Do any characters learn something important in the story? 
possible response. Harriet learns that man> of her private feelings 
(which she often writes in a notebook} can cau^e misunderstandings* 

g. Do they change their attitudes or behavior? ^ . ^ 
Possible response: The characters change their attitudes toward each 
j t / other when they learn to understand eafch other better. 

^ 3^ Is t.^ mafiu |i^9n> of tlhe story: 
a. physi^? ' 

. " 1?. somi^fig that takes plac^ in the imagination? 

^ .J^o^i'ble resjjdnser The main action centers Ground Harriet and her 
^ ^ prcadolescent J^iends how they learn to relate up.ea<;h other.. 
^ ^Xluch of the acuori^ciua^ly happens, but 'file author also Ifells us 
about maim^hings'that^go on in Harri<?t's mind. ^ 
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4. Js the main action: 

a. something really happened? , * ' . 

* • b. somethirig jpade up for the story? ^ 
^ c. something that woqld be likely to happen»in the story? 
Possible response:\Most of theractions could really happen, but'the 
author probably made them up. 

5. What effect does the action have on the characters? 

6. What is ^e main problem that the characters have? 
Possible response; The main problem is how the characters learn to 
^accept growing up and the change^ they have to make in dealing 
with others. 

7. How is the problem salved? 

Possible response; The problem is solved as they learn how to relate 
to each other. ' . 

8. Where- does the action happen? ^ 
Possible re^onse: Most of the action takes place in the map or 

^character's environment (school, home, conimunity). ^ 

a. What details tell you that? ^' ' 

b. Is it a real place? A place made up for^he stoqi-A likely place? 
Possible response: The setting is realistic. » 

9^ When does the story take place? ' * 

a. Could the same story happen' in a different sietting? Why or 
why not? * ' . . , ' ^ 

Possible response: The setting' is conterrrporary. Most of the story 
deals with piobtems common to current times,* so the setting is 
important in development of the story linie. However, a similar story 
. (how children relate to each other and grown-ups) could be devel-' 
oped in a different time setting. 

' * * * 

Four Types of Fiction 

* ' - « • 

As the students look for answers to these basic questions, they can 
begin to identify the different typ5es of fiction. Most fiction for children 
can be classified into one of four categories, realistic; fanciful; histori- 
cal, or biographical, pf these, the first two types are most common and 
easily enjoyed, fiistorical fiction is less common, and children will 
need help i'n appreciating it. ' . ' ^ 

•1. Realistic fiction: 
- a. uses one or more elements that are made up for the story 
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h^^ uses elements which spem likely . ^ ' , 

c. .can be o£ various typ^s ^ 

2. Fanciful fiction: ' ' | \ , 

a. u^es one or more elements that are made up for the story, and , 

b. one or morje elements | that seem unlikely or impossible^ ; ' 

3. Historical. fictic^n: ' ^ 

a. uses a real time setting in the past^ and * *k v 

b. <,uses,eletnents which are likely " <^ ^ 

4. Biographical fiction": 

a. uses a- main character jwho really lived,' an3 

b. uses elements which seem likely ^ 

Books Which Exemplify the Four Types of Fiction 
• . • 

Following are some examples of children's literature from eatch of th^' 
fiction categories w hich could be used to deve^Iop t^e readH^g strategies 
suggested. The approximate readability l^vel is identified at^the end of 
the reference. * • -iw • 

Realistic Fiction , ^ 

Carlson, "Natalie'Savage. Ann Auirelia and Dorothy. New York: Harper 
' and Row,^1968. (S'th) ' 

ClearV, Beverly. Otis Spofford. New York. William Morrow, 1953. (3rd) 
Clymer, Eleanor. My Brother Stevie. New Yoric: Holt, Rinehart and 

Winston, 1967. (4th) . " ^ 

pitzhugh, Louise. Harriet the Spy. New York: Harper and Row, 1964. 

(5th) ^ ; . 

Konigsburg, E. L. Altogether^ Qxi^^d Tim^. New York: Atheneum, 

1971. (5th) / ■ ^ , • 

I^ittle, Jean. TaKFWing. Bosfen: Little, Brown and Co.,^ 1968. (5th^. 
Mann, Pegg^. My Dad Lives in a Downtown Hotel. 'New York: 

Doubleday, 1973. (2nd) ' ' ' T ^ ■ 

Miles, Miska. Hoagie's Rifle-Gun.' Bostort: Little, Bit>wn and Co., 

1970. (2nd) ^ " 
O'Dell, Scott. Island of the Blue Dolphins. Boston. Houghtop Mifflin, 
. 196Q. (6th) * ■ ^ > . . 



1. A fine critiuil <inal>sis of thfs ty|x t>f fiuion is included by Eleanor C^imeron in 
The Green and Burmni; TwmBosUhi. Lutlc Broun and Co., 1969). "fhc U)ok, a 
collection of essays, features 1i settion ini fantasy (pp. 3-136;. Cimeton speaks with 
authority on this topK. simi sht ih leuijiniAtl as oiu of the ni6st stgwficant untersof 
fahiasy for children. . \ * 
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Fanciful Fiction ! . , / * * * 

'Aiken, Joan. Armitagey Armit^e, FJy Awny Home. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1966. (6th) . . 

' Blassingame, Wyatt.* Pecos Bitl Rides a Tomada. , Champaign,, III: ^ 
\ Garrard, 1973, (3rd) ^ / » ^ 

Bradbury, Ray. S Is .for Space. New York: Harold Matson Co^ 1954;< 
;(3rd) ' 

Carroll, Lewis. Alice's Adventures in Wonderland. London: Spring • 
, Bpoks; 1865. (7th) / / " 

Seldon, George. The Genie of Sutton Place. New York: Farrar, Straus * ^ 
and Giroux, 1973^ (4th) . . . ^ 

« . Singer, Isaac Bashevjs. Zlateh the Goat and Other Stories, New^ York: ^ / ^ 
4 . Harper and RowJ 1966. (5th) v ' 
\ White, \. B. the Trh^pet of the Su^an.-N^ew York: Harper and 
\* 1970. (7th)' ' ^ . ' s . 

-\ Historical Fiction ^'^ ' * ' 

^Forbes, Esther. Johnny ftemam, Boston: Houghton Mifflin) 1970. 
1 (5th) • * : » » ' • ^ ' 

vGauch, Patricia Lee. Thunder at Oettysburg.tNev^ York: Coward, 

McCann, and Geoghegan, 1975. (4th) ^ 
^ Hunt, Irene. Across Five Aprils. Chicago: F'oll^"'^^-, . * - 

Pope, Elizabeth Marie. The Sherwood fi^V-^^^^^PS^^^" 
flin, 1958. <7th) '^-r'/fr'^- '/ - 

~ Speare, Elizabeth George. The Witch of Blackbird Pond. Boston: • ^'^ 
Houghton Mifflin, 1958. (6th) - • ' 

Biographicar Fiction ^ . ' . ^ 

Anderson, L^ere. A llan Pinkerton: First Private Eye. Charnpaign/Ill.: ^ ^ 

Garrard, 1972. (5th) ' ^ " ' ^ ^ * 

Bulla,* Clyde Robert.' Pocahontas and, the Stranger. New York: T. X \ ^ 

Crowell, 1971.^(3rd) ' • . ^ , ' ' , , 

Muir, Jean. The Adventures of Grizzly Adams. New York: G. P.;^\ 
• . Putnam's Sons, 1971. (7th) • ' ^ 

Neimark, Anne E. Touch of Light: The^Stoty of Louis Braille. New 

York: Hai:court, Brace, Jovanovich, 19J0. (8th) ^ . 
Uchida,vYoshiko. /ourne^; to, Topaz. N«w York: pharles Saibner's : 

Sons, 1971. (7thj -^ * . ^ . . 

Approaching fiction by identifying the basic elements (character, 
^ action, setting) and answering basic questions helps the reader lo 
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anticipate what will happen as the story develops/This ability to 
predict plot leads to an even greater understanding and appreciation of 
literary fiction. . * ' 

Learning about Nonfictioh ^f . ' . - 

As students Progress through school, they encounter rionfiction wo^ks 
more frequeiHlv as they begin to read biographies, use reference books, 

/ xe^d newspapers, and do independent study in content areas such as 
science and Sfifcial studies. Nonfiction- is a genre which requires an 
entirely different approach, but the strategy can be similar to that.of 

.^Jiction. Students can learn how to identify different kinds of nonflction 
and to answer basic questions- durins their reading. ^ 



Basic Kinds of Nonjiction 

' ^ . j ^ . 

Although there are manxy kinds of nonfiction, there are two mair> types, , 
exposition and argument. The author^purpose differentiates the two ' 
types. ' t 



• ^: tries to explain something to the 'reader, or 
b. tries to help the reader understand a subject or- idea 

2. Argument is nonfiction thai: ^ 

• a. tries to persuade the reader,'or 

b. tVies to make someone do or believe a certain thing 

Students cah be asked to decide the purpose of common types of 
nonfiction such as; . * - K 

\. a newspapef editorial asking you to vote for a certain candidate 
(argument) i\ ^ ^ 

2. a book chapter of section which describes ^the different part$ of a 
flower (exposition) - ^ 

3. a newspaper article telling you 'how to change a car tire 
(exposition)* - ^ ^ • 

4. a letter asking you to send money to help crippled children 
((argument) * 

5. an article which tells' why At author likes bird-watching 
(exposition) A' 

6. 'a letter asking you to joij^the Junipr Wilderness Society 

work to save America's forests from destruction (argument) 





1. Exposition is nonfiction which: 
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7. a biography— the life of aaactual p^son, told by someone else 
(exposition)^ ' 

Students can also volunteer other examples ofnonfiction, and decide 
whether* they are exposition or argument. 

Ba^h/Quekions about ^Nonfiction 

Answering these basic questions during the reading of nonfiction 
help the reader understand the purpose and remember the writing ' 

1. What is the subject or main theme of the selection? 

2. What^ppint of view does the author take in presenting the 
subject or theme? 

3a What facts/opinions are used? » * ^ 

4. What cabses are explained? 

5. What are the effects of the causes? 

6. What conclusions are made?. 
Jl. , What generalizations are used? 

8. What ambiguities need to be understood?^ 

9. / What is the auxhor's purpose in writing the selection? 

The answers to tl^ese questions -will help to identify the type of 
nonfictJon-^Notall questions are always appropriate for all nonfiction 
Writing- 

Applying the Questions to a Specific Book . • 

The following i^ a sample application of argument using part of the 
^book, The Real Me, by Betty Miles (New Yoi;k: Knopf, 1974, pp. 22-24). 
The Real Me is written as if the author were an eleven-year-old girl 
named Barbara Fisher, Fair Park, N. Y. Barbara has opinions on many 
subjects and expresses her opinions in what she terms "essays." T)^ 
following questions and responses are based on Chapter Two, ess^ 
"On Signs." , ^ ' 

r-= ^ r 

2.' Biography includes aa ama/inglv uide range uf subjwts..and should oflcr some- 
thing lo every chdd reader. There art auouiUs of hves of jxaplc ^vho UvAd long ago in 
distant lands. See, for example, A Basket in the Hee^s by Raphael Sdj>6rta, a poetic 
reteUing of the story of the baby N^oj^es (Mmneapohs. Lerner. 1965}Mn cot?tfcist, there are 
accounts of pleople livingjnote recently in our country. An engrossing acic4unt, writjen 
by Margaret Crary, describes the life pf Susette lallesche, an intrepid Omaha Indian 
woman who campaigned for the rights of her people (New York. Hawthorn. 1973) For 
those children who want to rea^ about contemporary people, see Women Today, by Greta 
Walker <New York: Hawthorn^ J975). 
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1. Wh^t is the Wbject or main* theme of the selection? 
Possible response; The main theme concerns the idea that man-y 
^gns are deceptive. An example is the never-changing sign in the 
grocery store, "BANANAS, YELLOW, RIPE^bver bananas which 
the author feels are qften "GREEN, HARD/W 

2. What point of view jdoes the author take in presenting the 
subject or theme? * 

Possible response'. The author feels that sign readers should be very 
cautious in interpreting signs. * ^ ^ 

3. What facts/opinions are used? 

Possible response: Most of the writing concerns the author's opinion 
(the sign SMILE '-usually works backward on 'me'*). HoA^ver, there 
are some facts which tould.be checked (the sign OPEN on the 
cleaner^s door can be seen at midnight and Sundays when they aren't 
'open): , \ 



4. and 5. 



What caiises are explained and what are the effects olF the 
causes? • 
Possible response: Signs can often .cause people difficylties. For 
example, the author claims she has see,n people "get out of their 
cars with bundles of clothes to be cleaned and try to open the door 
and then have tQput alPtheir clothes back in the car and take' them 
home again" on holidays or other| times when the sign says OPEN 

but the doojr is locked. " * ' 

\ 

6. and 7. What conclusions are drawn and what generalizations, 

are used? . " . \ 

Possible response: Tnt'-rfuthor conclude^ that the reader shquld 
investigate the truthfulness of signs before accepting thefn./The 
generalization^ made by the author is that many, signs are untrue. 

8. What ambiguities need to be understood? (Not applicable. to this 
selection.) * . ' , . 

9. What is the author's purpose in writing the selection?*^^ 
Possible response: The author's purpose is to try to persuade the 
reader to be more careful in the interpretation of signs because she 
believes that signs can be misleading. 

TT^e follow^g bqpks could be used to develop lessons employing the 
tion strategies suggested here. The approximate ^readability , 
evel is given at the end of the reference. - 



nonf" 
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Books Which Exemplify Different Forms of Nonftcflion 

Nonfiction: Expositioj^ ' * ^ , 

Andrews, Roy Ghapman. All About Dinosaurs. New York: Random 

Mouse, 1953; (5th) ' • • /' 

Bro^n, Dee. Tales of the Warrior Ants. New York: G. R Putnam's 

3ons, 1973, (9th) " ^ • ' 

Cobb, Vicki. T/i^ Long and Short of MeasuxemeAt. New York: Parent;5 

Ma^zine Press, 1973. (4th)- 
Cousteau; J. Y. The Silent World. New York: Harper ,and Row, 1953. 

(9th) ^ ' ' - * ^ ' , ^ 

Hesselberg, Erik. Kori^Tiki an^J. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Pfentice- ^ 

Hall, 1970. (6th) - " ' \^ 

Lauber, Pauicia. Junior Science Book of Volcanoes. Champaign, 111.: , 
- Garrard, J965>^(3rd) .-^ • ' 

lifton; Betty jean. Return to Hiroshihta. New York: Atheneum, 197Q. 

' Mandry, Kathy. How to Grown JeMy Glass Farm. New Yo^k:l<^dom 

House, 1974. (3rd) , ^ ' , ^ 

-Strtton,' Felix. Indian Chiefs of the West. N^w York: Simon and 

,Schuster, 1970. (8th) . ' ^ : 
Van Lawick-Goodall, Jane. In the Shadow of Man. Boston: Houghton 
. ,Mifmn, 1971. (7th) " . ' 



/Nonfictidn: Acgument^ 

Aiken,- Joan. 'Take a^Book Whereyer YdiAio.** Cricket Magazine, 
. Vol. 2, December 1974,/pp. 22-23.. La Salle, IlL: Open Court Pub. 

^ Co. (4th) ■ ' V. • ' ■ 

BloUgh, Glenn O., and Campbell, Marjorie. When You Go tp theZoo^ 

^ New York: McGraw-Hill, 1^55. (4th) , ' / ^ 
lAilesT^y. "On Signs."' The Real Me. New York? 'Kjic^Rf, J974, 

, pp. 22-24: (6tfi) ^ . . ' ; ^ ^ 

Rosenbauih, Jean, and MdVuliffe, Lutie.Wiat Is Fear: An Introduc-' 
tion to Feelings. Englewqpd Cliffs, N.^"*Prentice-IJall, 1972. (5th) - 



-The study ot ponfiction >yorks offers ihG student the oppoVtunity^io-^ 
use and apply ,basic comprehension skills. The^ inte^ition of these , 
skiil concepts through application in literary works leads to more 
critical reading. ' . ' ^ * * T 

3. ThcJT art- vcr> k'w (hiliiren'.s hiK>ks uhuh i*tn Ik t lassiJ4ftr wholly «is jr^unR'nt; 
Tlic books /cfemtl to imJuac soiiu st'ttiuiis uhtili kjhIiI I^ lonsukrat arKHincnt 
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* Summary 

Teachers who use tradebooks as instructional tools can chpose from a 
wide range 'of books, matching interest and ability of students with 
specific literature. Reading strategies for approa^^i^ig fiction and 
nonfiction can be developed into several types of lessons. TlTe lesson 
can take the form of small group discussions, ^ame card questions 
developed from the basic questions but applied to specific books, or 
forms of creative drama, acting out' the b^sicielements. 

A chart outliriin^ the important aspects of each strategy can ser\€^ 
a reference, since repeated practice of the strategies is necessary before 
the technique becomes a natural way to apptoach literature. Student 
Guides for each genre can be used either as a wall chart or giv^n to each 
student to use- as a reference. ^ . ^ s 

The reading_^strategies provide a structure or* framework .thgi-.will 
help the reader to organize ani^ understan;! the information pjesenteii,^ 
in print. This approach differs from the "Skills in isolation" approach 
where specific skills are^aught separately, often withouL application 
in .actual reading. The reading of fiction and nonaction requires 
combinations of reading skills. The understanding of the interrelation- 
ships among these skills offers a challenge which students are able to 
meet if they know the basic structure .of each genre. The tradebook can 
become an exciting and useful instructional tool in the teaching of 
ianguage skilFs. 

Student Guide 
Learning about Fiction ' 

Definition: The three basic elements in fiction are: (1) Character^ 
^ (2) Action, and (3) Setting. Fiction is writing in which 
A on^ or more jof the three elements are made'up, not true^ 

Q^iestions to Ask as You Read: , — 

1. Character: Who is it about? 

2. Action: What happens? What is .the probl^? 

3. Setting: Where and when does.it'Ifappen? 

Kinds of Fiction; 

1. Realistic fiction; The story could possibly happen, but parts 
are made up by the author for the story. 

a. ^ Hislprical fiction; A real setting in paU time. 

b. Biographical fiction: The main character must be real. 
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. 2. Fanciful fictiorj: Character, action, or setting are unlikely or 
ioipossible. 

Predictions: Use what you know about character, action, and 
settir^g to predict what might happen next. 

$ . . ^ r 

Student Guide . * 
Learning about Nonfiction" 

Definition: Nonfiction is writing that tells about actual people, 

events, and things. 
Two Main Kinds of Nonfiction: , 

1. Exposition 

a. tries to explain something • 

b. tries to help the reader understand 

'''|^;i.^"^> ' Examples of exposition are: , 

(1) news articles, textbooks^ encyclopedia articles 

(2) biography (the life story of an actual person, ^told by 
. ' someone else) * ' * 

(3) autobiography (the life story of ^n actual person, told 
by that person) 

2. Argument " 

a. tries to persuade the reader to do or believe something 

b. tries to make the reader agree with a certain idea 

.Examples of argument are; ^ 

(1) editorials 

(2) advertisements 

(3) letters asking you to help 5Qmeone or to buy something 

General Questions to Ask gs You Read ^ 

i. Wha't is the subject? \ ' ' 

' 2. What is the main idea? 
> ^ 3. ' What^ facts are used? What opinion^? 

4. What caus^ are there? What effects? 
# 5. What conclusions are made? ^ 

6. What geheralizatibns afe used?.." 

7. What ambiguities need to be understood? 
What is the author's purpose in writing iht selection? 

Sf. What kind of nonfiction is this? 
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Arbuthnot, May Hill, and Sutherland, Zem.' Children and Books, Glenview, 
Illinois:. Scott, Foresman, 1977./ 

An unusually complete section on Information Books is included 
(pp. 444-487). The aythors begin with in examination of the 
criteria in evaluating and selecting such books: accuracy, organisa- 
tion/scope, curfency, author's responsibility/competence, format, ^ 
^nd ?tyle. Following this they provide a detailed Survey of twenty- , 
eight of the most significant authors of information books writing 
today. Additional pages look specifically at writing in topic areas. 

Londsdale, Bernard, and Mackintosh, Helen. Children Experience Literature. 
• New York: Random House, 1973, pp.. 409-439. 

The authors provide a useful description of the history of biogiaphy- 
witing for children, and describe the range of books available 
today Biographies are grcJuped according to occupations, a helpful 
arrangement for the teacher who needs to recommend books to a 
child with a Sf)ecific interest. A liberal assortment of black and 
white illusttations is included. 
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4 Book Illustration^ . 
Key to Visual and Vetbal Literacy 



John Warren Stewig 

University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 



The first thrte chapters dealt with the'building blocks of literature: 
words and Jarger literary elements. But children*s literature is not 
simply language. Usually, the author *s intent is atigmented^by the 
illustrations, which extend and enhance concepts. We sometimes 
erroneously assume that children understand and appreciate the 
pictures wbich accc^mpany literature. Unless we help children to 
become aware of the illustrations as an extension Jof the story, we 
may miss opportunities to. increase literacy. 

, In the preceding chapter, Helqi Felsenthal suggesie4 a su:^tegy " 
for approaching literature. In this chapter, John Stewig presents a 
1 needed strategy for approaching the pictures which accompany the ^ , 
literature. Apart from some simple identification questions'^^ch- 
ers seldom ask children to ^fudy pictures. Wemust develop ways to 
encourage children to interact with the lUufu^tions, so that the 
^artist can then provide additipnal content and comment, adding 
richly to the readers* understanding and enjdyftient ot tlie story. 

Those who teach children to read^are keenly aware of the word literacy, 
that elusive goal toward which we work. Much effort has been 
expended, and many words written about achirvirfg reading literacy— 
the ability to decode and atili^e ^vhat is decoded. Most definitions of 
literacy include being able^to^ read and write. Our colleagues in 
language arts have expended similar lavish amounts ortTme on ways to 
help children achieve written literacy. ^ . ; 

' Yet such efforts are incomplete, since they do not include^n 
important component: visual* and verbal Iheracy. For to be U-uly 
literate, especiallV in today's society, we must b^able to decode 
messages in pictures, and to encode our findirtgs in verbal language. 
How can .such an assertion be justified? 
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Obtaining Visu^Ktiteracy - ' ^ 4*^ 

A recent articlti pointed out that about eighty percent of uui information' 
comes to us visually (Debes, 1974). Our bombardment by visual stimuli 
is so universal that it hardly evokes comment. Yet where in the 
curriculum do we teach children to **tead*' such visual input— to 
examine it carefully part by part, extracting meaning and interacting 
with what is ex|racted? Suc^f processes are central tq the reading 
program^ but few children learn to read pictures effectively. • 

Developing Verbal Literacy 

A second important factor is de^loping verbal literacy, the ability to 
put coherent thoughts into vvpfds, wc^ds into sentences, and sentences 
into largei:. units. We have known fbr some time that most of us spend 
more ume communicating orally than in either reading or writing 
(Stewig^ 1974).. Yet where in the elementary curriculum do we help 
children learn to express in words what they have taken in through 
their senses? Specifically, where do we help children learn to talk 
cogency and literately about what they see in,pictures, and other visual 
stimuji? • 

Approaches to instruction in visual and verbal literacy are as yet a 
mosaic of interesting ideas, rather than a coherent philosophy or 
unified approach to educating young children. One pair of authors, in 
' beginning a description of a program for visual literacy, has cbm- 
mentegl: . 

/ Especially after the early grades, there is anendency to minimize the 
visual aspects of communication an<^ children are, in a sense, 
'weaned away* from pictures and illustration — (Frsttisecky and ^ ^ 
Debes, 1972, p. 23) . .. 

I children are seldom encouraged to study illustrations, so they are 
even less often asked to translate what they have learned in this visual 
mode' into the verbal mode. Putting thoughts about what was learned 
visually ii^to spoken words is an important challenge all ohiljifen 
should experience. " , 

VisiialrVerbal Skills V ' 



In 



developing visual-verbal literacy, there ^re three subskills to be 



considered. These ajre sequential, from simf>le to more complex, and 
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children should Jiave opp<^rtunities to develop one skill b^fore^moving 

on ta the n*cl~one. ^ ^ 

. * f 

L Desqribe What You See 

The first of these skills is to describe obp!€XiveL>— clearly,, concisely, 
concretely — what the child sees. It is apparent that another '*c," a 
commonly advanced purpose for elementary education — creativity — is 
not included here. As there are times, according to Evans (1967) when 
creativity in children's writing is unimportant if not irrelevant, so there 
are times in verbal language when the crucial task is observing 
accurately and .then describing with clarity. What we are asking 
children to dp is to study an object providing visuaLinput, and th 
translate this input into words. ' / 

' 2. Compare Two Different Objects 

^ The second of these skills is an extension of the first— -to compare two 
different objects using common descriptors. That is, given two objects, 
can the chjld accurately desgribe the two, includiiTg the differences 
which exist? A logical way to bpgin this process with young children is 
to provigle opportunities for them to observe their 5:lassmates and then 
describe what they have noticed. Or, in looking at Uvo pictures, cari the 
child see what is similar about them, and what sets them apart from 
each other? If we have two versions of Little Red Riding Hood, can 
children* describe how ^Little Red is the same or different in the 
pictures? ' ' » - . • , 

'5. Learn to Determine and Compare Value- 

The third, more sophisticated, and most important of these three 
visual-verbal skills is the ability to value one of the objects. That is^ we^ 
want children to develop the ability to say which picture they prefejr, 
and why. Tbis verbal ability is important because f^w are capable of 
more than an impoverished description of thcii cnaluations. Listen to 
r . an adult tell you vyhat he likes. Indioate thoughts too often come out as 
f insistent reiterations of Vhat a person ''likes.'* Indeed it is a rare 
'individual who can give a convinpng reason for a visual preference. 
^The adult who insists that, **I don*t really know anything about art, 
tut I know what I like," is not only telling the listener about an 
impoverished background, but also a muddled thougfit process and a 
paucity of verbal expression. Believing, then^ that this three-part 
ability is crucial for adults and possible for children, what kinds of 
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experiences *^Q^uld c^lassroom teachers plan to develop children's 
visual-veital literacy? ^ 



Materials to Use * ' - « 

Some writers who are beginning to describe the possibilities in visual 
literacy recommend film study. This is indeed an exciting possibility 
after preparatory e3ip)eriences. For the young child, however, such 
visual images on filrij^ move too quickly, and are not conducive to study 
and reflection. Additional drawbacks are the^ost and relative incon-- 
venience of film'. \^ ' ^ 

, As an altemative, a plentiful, convenient, and relatively inexpensive 
source of material exists, the illustrations in children's books. Much of 
what we do 'with developing visual and verbal skills can be done 
through this medium. Countless artists work in the field, and picture 
and illustrated books havV proliferated rapidly. The teacher is at no 
loss, therefore, to find materials children may use in developing these 
skills. - 

It^is a simple task to locate several artists' illustrations of the same 
story or poem as a basis for^jtracticing each of the three skills. 
Cinderella, Rumplestiltskin, ChanticUer and the^ Fox— these and 
countless other tales in children's literature have long inspired artists 
, to create their own impressions of the s^ory. Poetry has also received 
such attention from artists. Such well-known poems as Lear's "The 
Owl and the Pussycajt** have been illustrated by Several artjsts, and can 
be used as the basis for describing, comparing, and valuing experiences. 

0 

Variety in Style * 

Using illustrations from books as stimulus materiaU^'the teacher i^ 
helping children study the illustrations as a separate entity, not merely 
for the extension or augrhentation thej provide the text. Each should 
be examined as an independent visual artifact vvith a meaning of its 
^own. With young children, begin very sirriply, using one illustration 
and asking children to tell what they see, to detail what they take in 
visually. 

The^Three Btlly^ Goats Gruff is a' logical starting point in workmg 
with kindergarten or first grade children. Locate a variety of illustra- 
tions for the story, ^and then ask children tcj tell what they see. The 
tjeacher may wish to focus attention on the visual treatment of the 
goats. The bold rendering in casein by Stobbs (1967) is qufte unlike the 
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dainty hoofed goat by Lenski (Hutchinson, 1925). The rakish mien ol 
one goat (Asbjomsen and Moe, 1957), sketched casually by Marcia 
Brown in fluid ink line, is different from the precisd black designs by 
Vroman (Asbjomsyi and Moe, 1963). Different from any of these are 
the brown and white*goats by the d'Aulaires, crossing in trio above a 
huge troll. 

,At another time attention might be focused on the troll, an unloved 
and tooofrequently ignored soul/One artist has portrayed him as a 
gargantuan creature, another as a long-nosed and hairy being, still 
another as' brooding and almost perplexed. One artist shows* a fey 
creature which scarcely seems likely to devour the goats. 

Another favorite of the young child is LittleRed Riding Hood. The 
visual treatment of Little Red varies frpm the stolid interpretation by 
Bruna (1966), through the.pixie created in lithography by J^n Merrill 
(1968), to flie apprehensive little girl overwhelmed by the enco'mpass- 
'ing forest drawn by Aloise (Qant, 1969). The scene at the M^hamber 
\^ith both the wolf and Little Red brings forth many responses. One 
,ch/ld commented 'that she liked this one because^ "Little R^d Riding 
Hood and the Wolf are both so funny looking** (PincusJ.0685. Another 
said, "I like this one better because there's S9 much to look at in it." In 
looking at the picture by Hogrogian (^967), one child commented^ 
"Little Red should have the glasses on- Then she could see by the big 
nose that it's a wolf and not grandma!" 

After children have had several experiences in describing what they 
see in pictures, they can move to the next skill, which is comparing two 
pictures for the same story or poem. Iri a!! of the.se experiences, children 
are learning to absorb impressions through their sense of sight, and 
give verbal expression to their observations and comparisons. 
. A favorite of older children, Cinderella, works well for comparison 
purposes. A French version of the tale has Cinderella posed beside the 
clock which bids her leave <Contes de Perrawlt, 1956). The affluence of 
the home from which shp js liberated is shown .iri the highly stylized 
version by Lenski (Hutchinson, 1925). Other characters are added in 
Brown*s (1954) watercolor wash treatment which depicts both 'the 
consideration of the prince and the dismay of the sisters. We Johietimes 
. encourage children to compare the illustrative treatment of the prince 
The prince by N^ss (Haviland, 19p5); in bold rftodem robes and 
unfortunately large feet, i§^||^.different from the one by Brown 
(Haviland, 1965). The luxurmm|^tterning evident in Ness' woodcuts 
captures and holds children's attention as they explore the wealth of 
visual detail. Girls especially enjoy comparing and contrasting the ball 
gowns of Cinderella. One" said of the romantic, yiet gotfiic illustratiori 
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I* 

by Arthur Rackham (195'0), "Her dress is so fluff> it looks like it cOuld 
^float to the ball by itself/* When studying the illustration iit the Lang 
"book (194S), another girl wortdered^how Cinderella could run fast in' 
such a skirt. , 

Puss in Boots is an old tale which n%ver failj|,to amuse children, \vho 
delight in the sly cat*s efforts to tricV^people. S^me Cersions are done in 
simple black and white (Huber, ^965); >et ^n when the color is 
limited and the technique is similar, there are discernible^ differences in 
interpretation (Johnson, 1961J. The^ lithographs of Brown's (1952) 
debonair cati^hd Fischer *s (1959) striped one, both limited in color, 
nevertheless are favorites of children and do stimulate dral description* 
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' More complex treatments good for qpmparison purposes also show 
wide variety of style (Haviland, 1959). One child remarked of, this 
verHon, "I like this one because it looks like itNUappened in a for^gn ^ 
country" (Kastner, 1957). . * " ' 

' The fa'miliar st&ry of Goldilocks and the Three Bears has challenged 
the talents of nnany artists^ ranging from favorite old illustrations by 
Arthui Rackhann to a recent version by Anne Rockwell (1975). Some- 
times the bears remain animals, as in the illustrations, by Rackham 
(1950). At other times they are made \ar> humap; Lert«ki (Hutchinson, 
1925) clothes her family, as does Stobbs (1965). 

Comparing the treatment of the central character is facilitative in 
determining verbal language fluency. Three artists show^her sagipling 
the porridge, >et in each case the illustration is ver> unlive the others 
(The Three Bears, 1955; Rojankovsky, 1948; My Book of Goldilocks, 
1962). . * ' ^ ^ ' * • 

This old tale is useful in demonstrating for children the idea of story 
variation. Folk and fairy tales are available in many%ersions. This 
story, unlike others, can be traced to a specific author, Eleanor Mure 
(1967). In her original version, the intruder was not a sweet chiW, but 
rather a greedy old woman. The incensed bears, not content with . 
chasing her from the house, tried todoawav with her.in the fireplace.- 
To their dismay, they discovered she was noncombustible. Tiie Andrew 
Lang (1949) version also depicts an irascible pld lady, no\ dismayjsd, 
but in fact rather annoyed at havinghet sleep interrupted. Stil] another 
mutation of the story, which captivates children but arouses the wrath 
of some of their teachers, is the one b> Jon> Palazzo (1959). He depicts • 
a conventional enough trio of .bears, but a highly unconventional^ 
Goldilocks. 

Usmg Poetry • ^ ' ^ 

The ilius*traaons for many poems are also helpful in motivating 
children in the process of describirig, comparing," and valuing. Several 
illustrations are available for iiittyfo poem§i"*"The Owl and the^ 
4>ussyc3tr and "(Md Mc^lh^r Hu^a^d." ' > _ / | 

The nonsense o^tear'i tfoenn and the Pussycat" (r96i^, 

has ^Vigtjed mahy artists, b^innin^with the poetJiimself. Lear's 
illustratii^ns are'of inteiSfet^fs^ric^l|f Jbut jdp not capture ^hildrert'^s 
attention and motivate verliSI l^^g^^ag^ a^^S^sify as 'do other vem«§^ 
For example, contrast them witA ihe.cx^fitMijpjrairy'open color illust^a- 
ti6n^of Cooiiey (1961) which evoke aiu$^oresj ftpast. This poem is 
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also available in a Frcfnch version, which can be used with children to 
reinforce the idea that people write and read different languages, an 
important aid in guiding children away from the ethnoce'ntrism so 
-natural to them when they ar€ young. * 

Mother Goose rhymed also offer rich p)ossibilities for/developing 
verbal facility. ''Old Mother Hubbard"' is one wKich has drawn 
illustrations from a variety of artists. Though in most drawings she is 
in cap and apron, there the similarities stop, and a wide differehce in 
"interpretation is availablerSome are in black and white, as is the one by 
Rackham [Mother Goose Rhymes, 1969), while some are in fulUolor, 
as is the one By Tenggren (1940), Some feature an old woman of ample 
proportions; Galdone's (1960) heft> Mother sports a fashionable bustle 
and gingham apron. Ward's illustratioi^ (Huber, T965) depicts her as 
tall, while LobeKs (1968) version shows a compact dumpling of, a 
wom^n. Eyen the e^ipeatipn of time is djfferent. In comparing two 
illustrations, 6ne child felt that the one by d^Angeli (1954) " . , , looks 
. like it happened longer ago," than did the one by Rojankovsky (1942). ' 



Children's Response to\he Materials 

Once the teacher has selected a variety pf illustrations for a story or a ^ % 
poem to use .with children and "is ready to begin, how should the ) 
materials be used? ^low can the children be expected to respond? 

Specific methods of presentation, types of questions used to stimu- 
late observation ahd^ discussion, number of illustrations used, and 
length of tHe sessions must depend on the group. The teacher will vary 
these factors intsessions which will develop verbal skills of describing, 
leading' to verbal literacy. 

While using 'the illustrations for "The Owl and the Pussycat""with 
children, I discovered that kindergarten ch'ildren without previous 
experience in structured oral discussion delighted in describing what 
they saw in illustrations for the nonsense verse, by Lear^ They were ^ 
d^velpping.4he first skill needed for verbal-visual literacy — that"o£. 
describing. Since it was an initial experience, we began simply with 
one illustration and a few question^: *- - ^ 

1. What d(^. you see in the picture? \ . ' ^ 

- 2. What colors has the artist used? 

3. Where is this event taking place? How can yoii tell? 

4. What things did the owl and pussycat take along? 

5. Is the boat like any you have seen? How differefit is it? 
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Sixth graders, who had a variety of previous oral language experi- 
ences, were able to do quite well in evaluating as a result of close 
observation and practice in describing. A classroom teacher used three 
of the illustrations for The Hare and the Tortoise in doing a three- 
section unit on describing. The pictures were put up in ihe rooiii for a 
fe\v days so chiidren could observe them. Children responded well to 
the challeS^ of seeing how closely they could discern what was ip the 
. pictures. One^oral discussion session centered on describing, separately, 
each illustration. A second session centered on comparing two of the 
illustrations. During the third session children explained to their 
classmates their reasons for preferring, or valuing, one of the three 
illustrations. There was little verbal impoverishment apparent as these 
sixth graders discussed articulately the reasons for their choices. 

Developing Typeface Awareness 



Another technique for developing visual ^nsitivity which challenges 
children to put into words what they have perceived is a planned 
experience with typefaces. There is rich variety, with both subtle and 
/readily apparent differences, available in print today. The novelty of 
studying something* they have seldom thouglit about intrigues chil- 
dren. In the process, they sharpen visual perception skills and verbal* 



abilities. 



Two readily available sources for typeface samples exist: 

/\ 1. Most magazines contain a wide variety of type samples, espe- 
cially in advertisemcQts. 

The paper is outstanding. 
We are proud of you. 

Close inspection of typeface samples taken from magazine advertisements will reveal 
differences that aren't apparent at first glance. 

• ■ ■ J 
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• ■ \ 

2. Children *s books also contain such variety; piovichng these can 
be enlarged b> an opaque piojectoi to make them big enough to 
- u^e.* ' , * , 

i ' 

Such a unit of study might begin with a trip to a jocal prmter. A 
.logical followup to this might be Some brief investigation of the 
history and devejopn^ent of moveable type, appropriate to the grade 
level involved, irhen the teacher introduces activities designed to 
increase visuarsensitivit)^ pu:esenting a variety of typefaces of quite 
^ different styles. (A single letter can be printed in a variety of ways, as 
shown below.) The problem for the children is \o notice the physical 
characteristics of the typeface, and to describe in w ords the differences 
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I. A lxK)k (Oiuainiiig <t urU vjiku of ivjKf.JKs is .tnaU)tn'\ uj Lcltomii, h) Kusstll 
Laker (New York: Vikins Press, lOOG). 

MauTKil iiH'ful foi the te.ulier 15 iiuUukd 111 7iir Jo Lt tters bv Os(«n Oj?g (Neu Yoik 
T. Y. Crourll. 197 1). ' ' * . . 
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* * ' . ^ 

they hav.e perceived. As children *s ability to desaibe their perceptions - 
develops, the differer\ces in samples presented grow smaller. Inter- 
spersed with such teachesr-initiated sessions, or perhaps following 
them, are'^pcpi^riences in which (;hhdr|^ search for samples, of type- 
faces, and group them according Xo criteria they envelop. Visual 
sophistication in detecting similarmes^od differences, ar^d the ability 
to categorize grow as children experience a series of such activities*. ^ 
Along with this growth is the increasing^ power pf tfanslating intCL^ 
words the visual sensations <hey j^ave ^per^^nced. * 

Visual a^nd verbal , literacy skills, so cfucial because the.y are iwst 
frequently used by adultgi, are paradoxically among those least often 
developed in systematic fashion in the el^meiitary schpol. Among the 
several reasons'^'for this rriust be included the fact that component 
subs]k;ills of visual' and Verbal literdc^ are infrequently icfenldfied. 
Because all three subskills are crucial, children must be provided 
opportunities to describe, compflri, and valin^ral]^. One effective way ^ 
of encouraging children to do this is toi^^ illustralft)n^ from* children's^ 
literature, another approach is to involve them in typeface study. -Both 
approaches offer many advantages, illustrations and typeface samples 
aree^sy to locate, pler^tiful, and of much interes|,to children. Children 
respond eagerly to th^se methods and in the process develop valuable 
^visual and Veribal literacy skills.- - * ' 
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Bibfi^ga^hy . . t 

Alderson, ^nan. Rooking at picture-books, 1973, an exhibition prepared by 

Brian Md^rsomand arranged by the \'ational Book League, Distributed in 

- the Uniled States by Children^ Book Council, 1973. 

Annotations in this exhibition catalogue are refreshing because 

' " they are critical, rather than simply descriptive. The author 

ev|iluate§ the books, not just telling what each includes. Though 

pn manly f English in £ocus,* the large number^ of books also 

^ published in the Unitea States make, this a valuable resource. 

Books are arranged in categories, and a brief (2-3 .paragrapti) ^ 

introduction f)recedes each category. Though the illustrations ate 

small and black and white,, the juxtaposition of several (Tontr^sting . 

ones on the same page clarifies the text. 

r 

Applebee, Arthur N. The Child's Concept of Story. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1978. 

An incisive study of the processes^ children use when they tell 
stories* repKDrting research data gathered from childifen ages two 
through seventeen: The author uses James Britton*s analysis of 
different types^ of ^language as a structure for d^cribing what 
children do when they cooigose a story. The spectator and partici- 
pant roles are described, JShlustrated by samples di^iwn from the 
large ^corpus of stories th^^earch analyzed. Six types of structure 
in children's stories are identified, supported j^vith further exam- 
ples: heaps, setjuences, primitive narratives, unfocused and fodised 
chains, and narratives. Ways children progress ihrough these arc 
described. A complex book requiring carefuj study, this is well 
worth the effort for thc« understanding it, offers of a complex 
process usually overlooked. 

Bader, Barbara. Amerioari Puturebooks Jrom Xoah's Ark to The Beast Within. 
New York: Macmillan, 1976. 
• t>efnerous size, clear illustrations in quantity, and an articulate text 
ntark this as the definitive book on the subject. Bader writes in 
convincing fashion, sharing the results of years of study and a * 
perceptive view. The book helps one see today's picture books in 
the light of historical antc(Hlents, all too often inaccessible to 
• anyone but scholars. Unlike many books of criticism, this is 

neiihe^dry nor pedantic, (or p\cn the novice it makes engrossing \ 
reading. * ; * 
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Blishei^, Edward (ed.). The Thorny Paradise. Writers on Writing for Children, 
Harinondsworih, Middlesex: Kestrel Books, 1975. 

Twenty^two essays by noted children's authors seem divided into 
assertions that children's literature is a valid literary genreand 
\iritjng for children is a respectable literary profession; and (2) ^ 
'extended analyses of the individual's sources otideas, processes of 
writing, and other'' professional concerns. Among the most pro- 
. vocative arenhe essays by John Gordon and Joan Aiken. 

.Fisher, Margery. Who's Who in Children's Books. New York. Holt, Rinehart 
, and Winston, 1975. I 

If you don't know wlio Milo, Mowgli, or Mary Anne are, this 
reference ^woik will ^tcjll >ou. Milo is from The l^hantom Toll- 

' booth f Mowgli-lrom TVie Jungle Book, and Mar\ .\nnc from Mike 
Mulligan arid His Steam Shovel. That type of knowledge is of itself ^ 
of limited usefulness, but the related commentary for each entry 
makes interesting reading, ^le book is not limited to plot synopsi, 

' but includes evaluative comipnents aftd the author's personal re- 
sponse to the materials. - - 

Jan, Isabelle. On Children's Literature. New York: Schoken Books, 1974. 

, "Xulidtcd French critic discusses various gcnies an^ shares hei 
insights into didacticism, * based on the belief that children's 
literature exists as a genre with special characteristics, has antece- 

. dents, and is continually evolving^ Although she omits many 
writers who are considered importaftt in the U.S., and includes 
pthers who are not generally deemed worthy of serious criticisrn, 
the ixxjk, written in awesomely articulate style, abounds in intel- 
lectual challenges. 

Larkin, David. The Fantastic Kingdom. New York Ballantirie Books, 1974. 
In beautifully clear, intriguingly colored full-page reproducuons, 
the editor pre.sents fourteen illustrators whose names are ttx) often, 
unknown, whcjse paintings are forgowen. All bom it] the last half 
, . of the nineteenth century, they created a unique world of fantasy, 
infused with elements of Art Nouveau. Despite that common 
element, there is remarkable diversity here, which wHf delight the 
student of children's^ bo<^k*illustration. 
Terry, Ann.- Children's Poetry Preferences.. A XationaJ Sun^ey of Children's 
Poetry Preferences. Ihbana: NCTE. 1974. ^ 

Despite the quantity of new realistic poetry, teachers continue to 
read uraditional poems. The author set out to deTOnijie if this is one 
reason interest in poetry begins to' decline about grade five. One 
chapter summarizes all the previous studies of children'^ pTrcfcr- 
ences. Students^ in 4-6th grade were asked to listen to poetry on . 
cassette tapes and respond. Haiku and free verse were amoAg^the , 
feast liked. Narrative poems ^nd those with .strong rhyme ^rhythm 
were favorites. Liking a poem was strongly linked to under- 
, standing it: obscure imagery elicited negative, response. Survey of 
i ^teaching procedures revealed fifty percent-of itachers^taught less * 
• ^than nhie poems a year. This is the most comprehensive survey of 
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Townsend, John Kov/e MVriUen for Children. An Outline of^^nglish- 
*^a7iguage Children's Literature. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippi^cott, 1975. 
^The author deals with the entire array of genres now present in 
bckjks for children. Among' tlie topics is* the presentation of 
minority groups. His comments oii these, including the earh ^ 
integrationist books and the recent superb work by Virginia^ 
Hamilton, are particularly helpful. An extende^^nalysis of chang- 
ing presentations of parent-child relatio'ns is included, set against ^ 
the^li^r family stories of Enright'bnd Estes. The rise of the highly 
idiosyncratit female heroine is described. See 3^is<i this autho r's A 
Sense of Story (Philadelphm: J. B. Lippincott, 1971).'^ ' ' 

White, Mary Lou. Children's Literature. Criticism and Response. Columbus. 
Charles E. JVIerrill Publishing Co., 1976. 

A diverse collectipn of t\yenty-seyen articles, drawn from several 
sources are grouped into four categories of criticism: psycho-^ 
logical, sociological, archetypal, and structural . For each category 
the author provides description of the approach^an inuroduction., 
to the articles and statements of the relation between them, and a 
follow-up section o;i ways of Yesponding. These last activities are 
primarily to enhance adult readers' understanding, though some 
could be adapted for use witlj^tnature child readers. 

The articles themselves range in publicatioi) date from 1932 to 
, 1974 (one on Soviet children's literature and Chinese children's 
liti^rature respecmel>). Man> are of interest primarily ^jthe serious ' 
scholar df children's literature, though all are of intrinsic interest 
for tlie light they shed on changing attitudes toward books. A finaj 
chapter (pp. 22J-236) offers activities for enhancing children's 
understartding of \yays books may be analyzed responded to. This 
is a singularly important, carefully created book which should be 
read. Do not be misled by the consciously ugly cover— what is 
within is far more intriguing. ' 
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Richard Kolczynski 
Ball State. University 

Def itiitions 0/ literacy often include the ability to write as well as to ' 
read. If we aife interested in fully developed literacy, we must extend 
basic reading instruction to include ways to develop competencies^ 
lin writing. ' * » » ' 

fn this Aapter, Richard Kolaynski descnbes^an approach 
using uadrfooks to motivate children to write. While some other 
*books about composition incidentally refer to the use of literature^ 
as'a motivation for writing, tharapproach is the major focus here. , . 
• * Aftef describing the general reladonship between the literature, 
program and composition experiences, the author talks specifical- 
'ly about literature as a model for writing. He also discusses 
techniques for reshaping children's compositions. 

Teaching children to read and to write is probably paramount atngng; 
'the many goals of a quality education. To list the values of literacy 
would be to repeat the obvious. My intent, however, is to focus 
attention 'on reading a specific kind of material (the reading o 
literature), -imd on ^ specific value of such reading (as a point of 
departure fqr writing). 

' The value of * quality literature for learning and experiencing 
appears'' obvious but is too^often taken for granted. . 

The student of human nature is nowadays too apt'to forget that ^ 
most of what \^c' know alx)ut the jiinid oC mantis to be learnt from 
tfie writings not of scientists but of men of letters— the poets and 
hil^orians, the mSvelists and the literary critics. | 
' . " Sir Cyril Burt 

Literature has had a place in the schools fiom the beginnings of 
education, but the emphasis and the kinds of literary experiences have 

varied widely. ^ . 1 t ' ,j 

At this poinf, most educators agree that reading good literature and 
the experiences that ^should flow from such reading can no longer be 
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subsumed under a ^'reading" or "English" program. Attention is now 
being focused upon literature^as an integral part of language arts 
Which,^ in 'turn, can be integrated, with the entire school program. 
"Books, stories and poems" [should not be used simply to] "fill. 
incidental nioments in the school lives of young children." ' 

If the teacljer knows both ch'ildren and their literature, she will be 
able to bring ihem together through the events of the day for many 
unifying and enriching moments. (Paige, 1969) 

A good program, therefore, is a .well-planned, jontinuing experience 
that not dnly encourages children to read but! also guides them in 
developmg interests, knowledge, skills, and appreciation needed to 
enjoy literature. " ^ . • . 

^ One of the greatest values of a literature program is that it serves as a 
source for a variety of aeative endeavors. In addition to being inspired - 
to pairjt, dance, sing or dramatize, children can be motivated to explore 
and expand their own« capacity 'for personal writing. 

It is nox unusual for the same book i6 prisduce differing responses. 
After hearing the story Yummers by James" Marehall (New York: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1973) two second grade students expressed their 
reactions with crayon drawings.' * - - 
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But a third child wrote these cofnrhents: 
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The theory that literature serves to supplement students* personal 

experiences is not new. 

t. ' , ^ " - * i 

The input of ideas and of expressive language must be a partof any 
children's program which sieeks to de\ielc^ the power to communi- 
cate in both spoken and wri^en language. The input of ideas 
thrqugh literature is vital if children are going to have a reservoiT 
of knowledge for their own creativity. (Hall. 1970, pp. 72-73) 

Another writer states that reading not onl> stimulates children to 
think, but . 

... it also helps improve writing style through hearing the vocabu- 
lary, sentence construction, grammar and syntactical arrange- 
ments, organization and approach used*b> other writers. (Black, 

imy 



Literature as a Model for Writing , 

Just as children learn to speak, and use their language by listening to 
thos| around them, they can also discover the values and applications 
of lijtera^ure as an impetus for their own aeative expression. Children 
cannot effectively tdl or, write absout stories or books, however, until 
they are exposed^o good models of literature. As Evertts (1966) 
suggests, "the quality of 'composition'^ [whether oral or written) 
"varies with the' quality of input." The teacher, therefore, has the' 
responsibility to provide time for a variety of literary experiences and to 
prpmote interest in and favorable attitudes toward fine literature. By 
listening to and reading good stories and books, children will develop a 
store of knowledge and experiences that will guide -them as* they 
discover written language as a means to express their dwn ideas. 

The reactions of two second graders io Maurice Sendak's book, 
Where \he Wild Things Are (New York: Harper and Ro^v, 19^3) 
provide ample evidence that these children, though young, possessed a 
real insight intahiiman needs. Both were able to convey their feelings 
in the^ spontaneous reactions, dictated to fourth grade students: 

Max's mother and father didn't know how to handle him. Some- 
times he did badnhings and only his friends in the jungle knew / 
that he was good. It's nice to have good friends" who knpw! ^^^"^^ 

\ • andy. Grade 2 . . .* 

If. I was Mzx, rd go back to the place .with wjld things. He's nqt 
, gonna, get his way at home anyway. Anyway, he needs some good 
friends. 

Jim, Grade 2 ^ * 
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» * 

The most significant value of wide and continuous contact with 
literature is the development and refinement of children's sensitivity to 
language* Exposure to language, both oral 'and written, influences 
vocabulary developmertd^ Through readmg, childrea also become 
aware of the functions of words, figurative expressions, and sentence 
patterns. As children are guided in their explorations of litj^ature, they 
will become inaeasingly aware qI the functional and creative attributes 
of language and they should be helped in their attempts to use 
language expressively. Jeanne Bendick's (1963) 4 Fresh Look at Night 
is a good example of writing that allows one to develop sensqry images 
through descriptive language; 

A city full of lights and windows is like 
frozen fireWorks on the Fourth of July, * ^ 

Rainy nights are like sill; and satin. ^ 
Snowy nights are like feathers and^fur. 

Other fine language images are included in NtgM by Ezra Jack Keats 
(New York: Atheneum, 1969). Children's use of language in respond- 
ing to night as a motivation is also included in A Celebration of Bees,. ' 
by Barbara Esbensen*(Minneapolis: Winston Pre^s, Inc., 1975). Such 
examples may be ysed to help children "see'yihe power of language to 
describe in vivid, sensory, colorful^ways. Moffett (1968a, p. 125) states 
that "when^j±ildrtn write^ the> read more, they become involved in 
language, they get caught up in cycles of givirtg and takingVbtds that 
gather momentum and accelerate projgress in both reading and writ- 
mg. 

Reading good literature also provides models for children to study 
and follow. As Huck (1976, p. 681) explains; 

h is essential that many examples of the literary form be presented 
and.discussed in order that children understand its patterns and 
elements. - . ^ 

As chi^reivgain experience in identifying various forms' of literature, 
4hey can begin to develop their own stories and poems. In addition to 
creating pictures with paint,^ collage, or crayon, children m^y be 
guided to respond to literature through various/torms of writing. A- 
J, child may choose the one that best conveys his or her own personal 
response to the literary selection. ' 
\ The poem "Peering Blue" and the letter ^hich follows it' are 
eramples 6f individual responses. ^ j , 
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/• * ' « 

Feeling Blue ^ * . 

Frog clidn*t\fcel well ' . ' 

I had the 11 u 
We were sick ai^ 

We felt blue.\ • 

Frog got better whilK 
Toad got blue 
' But I still was sick 

I had the flu ^ ^ ' 

Marggie, Grade 4 , ' " 

(written after reading "The Story" in frog and Toad Are Friends, 
t by Arnold Lobel) 

< - 

.Dear King and Queen, ^ - * 

You were very nice^to a boy with 
many friends. It is good t,o have ' ^ 
a lot oi food.^If you need help, » ' 

I can help you have fun too. • ^ * * 

" s; Love, 

Tommy 

P.S. May I bring a friend? 

"7 ^ Tommy, ^^rade-^ — , 
(written in response to Beatrice S(;henk DeRegniers'^May / Bring a ' 
Friend?) { \vr ' ' *^ 



Forms of writing which children might use in reacting to a stbry 
include: 1 , • 

rewriting endings • letters * * • 

CTeative stories ' newspaper articles 

statement o{^ personal • unfinished stories | 

reaction commentary for-films/ 
rewriting titles filmstrips 

journals, diaries, logs . invitations, announcements 

Attention to the elements of good literature (setting, plot, characteri* 
zation, theme, and st>le) ma> help students to become aware that 
authors emplo> different st>les> adapting language to expr^s indi- 
vidual ideas and purpose for writing. Although it is. important for 
teachers tq be knowledgeable of the elements of literature, tha^tstruc-: 
tural information Should not be'forced upon children. Such Jearning is 
gradual and rtia> be ^cour^ged b> careful questioning and b^^explor- 
ing models of gootl writing. To supplement^ the use of literature itself, 
sach books as Someday You II Write b> Elizabeth Yates (1962) and the 
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FirstBook o/ Creative Writir^h^ Julia C. Mahon (1968) are valuable 
in illustrating the art and techrtiques of good writing. Suggestions for 
making reports cart be found in Sue ft. Brandt's How to Write a Report 

(1968). ^ ' 

*It is important to be aware of four points when working with 
chi^ren who are inexperienced writers: 

first, teachers should not lose sight pf the fact that most writing wiH 
corisist of the child's own choice of subject matter, lajriguage, and styi^ 
Furthermof^, authentic writing comes about only when the child has 
something to say far real reasons an5 when writing is an outgrowth 
dj[ meaningful exp^iences (direct or- vicarious). 

Second, although^ children will .benefit from having a variejy of 
stimulants an* .experiences from* which their own ideas may develop, 
teachers should,nat establish rigid frameworks, standards, or courses of 
study that may restrict creativity and produce artificial anci strutftUl-ed 
writing 'lessons. M^ningful and expressive 'writing is seldom the 
product of classroom exei*cises. 

It is essential that children be allowed ample time to read, to engage 
in prewriting activities— thinking, talking, planning, and sketching 
ideas—and to write and share*their writing with others. An exdfllent 
way to p rovi de a cc^ducive atmosphere for readin g arid wri tiAg i s to 



have a "Writer*s Comg:"^ which may be combined with a "Literature 
Center." ^ffk a center where children could come and go freely would 
inclpde: ^ ' ' . ' \^ ^ 

^ Materialy. books, stories, poems, pictures, idea cards, magazines, 
dictionaries, and other print and Honprfnt materials. 
Supplies: paper, pencils, pens, magic markers, boxes, tape, cos- 

' flumes, scissors, pa3te, and other craft items - 

' Eqmpment: records,- rec@rd i^layer, cassette and tapes, overhead 
* ^ ' projectTjr, puppet theatre, and camera ^ 

THkd; c[iildren and'teacheFS should ^iew go&d literature «s models 
and stimulants fdr-developiog sensitivity to language and fdrgeil^rat- 
ing new ideas. Te^cher§ should not belabor technical aspects such as 
hterary.terminology, figurative language, and formal accuracy. Because 
a 4'writing program j^based on literjlture,'\says. Stewig (1975, p. 23), 
"does not niean that Rachers shoJld attempt to dissect what they read 
wjth the children.^ He goes on to say t^t the purposeof using lira^ 
tur^ as a basis for writing is "tp draw o^t from children xheir reactions 

^^1. Another CN/Jtimanon of this idoa is indudcd rti iMH^ua\^e f;:\perimtas in.Com- 
^munidtttion hy Ipxich Van Ailen (Boston. Moughton Miffhn. 1976, pp 72-73) Mam 
' kinds of centers 'related to latifiiiase compettnK les arc UKh^led. ^ . 
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{o what they read ratt^ than consciously implant in their minds large 
announts of cognitive information/* Personal enjoyment should not be 
overlooked as a major purpose of reading literature. ^ 
,Fourth, antiquated forms of book reporting that arejnot appropriate 
for children and do not adequately' reflecL the quality oj reading 
experiences must be discarded. Most traditional book reports are 
* inadequately prepared' and do not reflect gen\iine, meaningful, and 
enjoyable encounters u ith literature. Studejtits should be encouraged to 
share their reading in forms they can handle and at times that are 
appropriate. There are many alternative .^activities that encourage 
children to put their writing to use: ^; 

making books^ recording on tapf s . ^ 

choral^re^ding „ painting," drawing * 

, storytelling . * puteing words td music 

dramatizing finger plays ^ ' . 

making filmstrips " flannelboard reports > * 

\ collages o ^ rKyihnI, activities 

collection^, exhibitSr-^.^. field ir.ips ' m ^ 

dioramas ^ ' "^"'"'"^--^^S^iodels ^ 

puzzles^ ' ' lita^aruye^Tnaps^.,,.^^^^^^" 

It is the teacher*s responsibihty to create a receptive climate for 
participating in such activities. * 

Receiving^^and iteshaping 

One author has suggested that *'The way m \v;hich writingj§.j^eived 
by the group when it is written rpay have more to do with encouraging 
the childretv-K) write than ha\e the stimuli that are applied for tlys 
purpose** (Jones, "1969). Moffett (1968, pp. 192-194) agrees that the 
writer is influenced significantly by the responder{s). He contends That 
one reason for writing is 'to elicit, certain reactions from a defined 
audlencQ. Once a student completes a written product, therefore, it 
be(?Dmes important to identify a significant audience With whom the 
writing, could be shared. Reactions to the. composition and feedback 
offered to the .writ^r^ should be prqvidec^in the form of ati3ience 
Reception and response.* . ^ ^ 

Implicatiops fonhe classroom, are apparent. Students should be 
encouraged to write foi_theiatetei>L^ind cnjoy^mem additig] 

2. A useful rcsouice \s B(jok/i fur \uu to Make h\ Susan Purdv iPhiladelphia. J- B. 
Xippincoit. 1973); ^' . . ' . 
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to any personal writing the> do for their own enjdyment. Writing ql all 
kinds can be shared when the classroom environment is nonthreaten- 
ing apdi^nforma^. Although the teacher is obv iou'sl> a significant adult 
audience/ the students themselves are a more natural audience. **As 
children read each other's writing and see tfieir own writing read by 
others they learn to see quality in their work, to care about what they 
prodqce, and to feel their wo^k is important." (Blake, 1971) 
/^offelt (1968a, p. 269) believes that^hildren should be encouraged 
h^-^rite for each other and to react to the Writing of others in a 
discussion and workshop setting. This practice allow^s for cross- 
commentary, editing, and reshaping of writing while ^wqj?trS«^^ 
progress or. soon after^it is completed. Students break into small groups 
to exchange papers, read theVn, and talk about improving and develop- 
ing their work. Their con^ments and suggestions will be oral as thej^ 
react spontaneously to each other's papers, ^"^^ 

Role of the Teacher in a Wbrkshop Situation 

The role of the teacher in this type of workshop is clearly delineated: 
First, as an interested reader, the^acher becomes an adult audience 

'with whom writing is shared. At this ooint. the teacher, receives the 
child's, \yriting and responds to the rdeal andcontenf in a sympathetic 
manner. The teacBkr encourages and motival^s students to develop 
ideas and impressions in ways that appear appropriate to tReir 
purppses for writing and that achieve the desirecf* effects oh a given*" 
audience. In this role* of an interested reader, the teacher sh*ould keep in 

^ mind that: 

.ssentiall^la^writer is seeking to communicate—an idea, a thought, 

a feeling, a piece of information, or a point of view No writer 

sets as his goal the writing of "correct" English, or the inclusion of 
someone's nation of the proper amount of punctuation, or the 
. introduction of each paragraph with a topic sentence. (Petty, 1967, 
*p:82) ^ 

At this point onie might wonder about several traditional *'duUes" of 
teachers in evaluatin|*children*s writing. What do we do about faulty 
constructions, misspelled words, incorrect punctuation, atidt.instruc- 
tion ^ the mechanics of writing? ' / * 

' If spontaneity is to be maintained, punctuation must sometimes be 
overlooked, particularly with novice authors. 

Secondary to the teacher s iole-as-artsaterested reader will be that of 
an editor wha provides effective alternatives which may clarify or solve 
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^ problems encountered during the prewriting and. or writing stages. 

, Although Moffett would see no need for writing comijients on stu- , 
^ dents* Compositions, he does believe that tl|t teacher could help students 
* "UD interpret their initially vague responsSand to translate them into * 

* the technical (eatures of the paper" (Moffett, 1968b, p, 196) that would 
help to achieve their goals for writing. He goes ort to say that the 
. , teacher should be oi assistance during the writing process b> con- * 
^ suiting, responding, and coaching. Assist^ce with specific writing 

V problems would be handled v^ith individuals when' such help and 
advice is relevant' aod timely. 

A third' role of the teacher is to develop and expand studenCs* . 
/ abilities to respond to each others writing and to offer suggestions fcfr^ 

^ , . improving expression. If students were taught to teach each other, it 

^ would make possible "a lot tnore writing^nd a lot more response to the ^ « 

writing than a teacher could other^vise sponsor" (Moffett, 1968b, p. 196). 
Becauk one's peers are a natural audience, students can Be led to 

. . . respond spontaneously to each other's writing and also make 
suggestions for changes, including but not dwelling on conre^ . 

- - tions of spelling and pCinctuation ^"^"^ 

Of course, anv teac^ier should have th^ right to remark on pupil 
writing, if onlV to encourage or appreciate, but . . . children Should 
begin their careers thinking of the class as more the audience than ^ 
the teacher. ... (Moffett, 1968a, p. 126) 

Perhaps the most important goal for teachers ts to^he^ children 
. become independent Mnd to view evaluation as a matter of self- 
^ appraisal The tocher's ability to ask questions may be the key to 

achieving this goal. During anH after careful observations of the ^ 
writing process, the teacher should encourage studerits to think about 
their own writing b> asking appropriate questiorijf Such questions 
^ shoulHuot seek specific "right" answers, but should aim 4q broaden 

clarify the student's perception of the^ writing stimulus or the#tudeht^s 
^ .style of expression. ' , - 

... the purpose of this questioning is to develop h^its of reflecting 
. upon, thinking about, and reatting to written material. Eacli child 
wil-^develop this ability at his or her own level. Some witJ become 
very adept at itj. others will have less success. The questioningMoes 
not become»an end in itself but rather a means of encouragir^ this 
reflective attitude toward writing. (Stewig, 1975, p. 223) 

As children begin to see writing as an effective and satisfying means 
. through which to communicate, they will find inner nfotivation to 
evaluate what the> have vv ritten and will seek new forms of writing aqd 
xnowopportunities to read In an ideal situation, studentjs i^ite for 
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dach other and read each other's writirig, theiel)> making each writing 
assignment a reading assignrheni. ^ ' ^ 

Conclusion ^ \ 

* , * » 

Getting chiMren to write well and to. develop a continuing|enjoyment 

ql writing are major goals of most teachers. Because literature develQps 

a sensitivitit^ language ^^prov ides models for goodTwriting, and sene^ 

as a springyoard for maq> cceative endeavors, it is believed that one 

excellent wa>Ho develop active writers is to utilize the abundance of 

good literature as an impetus for personafwriting. Since "reading (and 

especially reading literature), affects one's vva> of talking atnd one*s 

choice of topics, changes the perceptions of realit>, o( others and of the 

self, and influences attitudes' and behavior" ^Stahl, 1975), then let 

reading lead to writing and writing lead to reading> , 

^ ^ ' ' I . 
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6 keading (Comprehension^ ^ 
• . through Creative Dramatics \ 

Mary Jett-Simpson 

University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 

Mary Jett-Simpson suggests, in this final chapter, that teachers are 
. not confined to illustrations, words, and writing in their efforts to 
develop literate children. Her alternative is an innovative method 
of using cr^eative dramatics to measure comprehension. 

.Drama has ?4$ually 6ccupied only a peripheral; rather than 
integral," place in the eJementary^cUrriculum. 

'Ms. Jett-Simpson^strpsses drama as au^id to comprehension by 
the students, and also focuses on the^six \yays teachers mayfTse 
drama to assess stud^ts* understanding, of a selection they have 
readrShe gives several ocamples of literature which can be used 
arid ways those stories Can be dramatized most effectively. Follow- 
; in§j her. example, more teachers may regularly include creative 
drama in their classrooms. 

^Traditionally, a determination of reading comprehension is elicited by 
questions in oral or written form. Certainly this metho^d.i^ direct and 
expedient. However, there ^'e several problems if questioning is the 
only method of measuring comprehensibh. The*.problems stem from" 
the teafther's phrasing of^the questions and the child'^ aWlity to inter- 
pret iht language in which the question6 are phraseS. Bormuth- s (197Q) 
researSi^strongly supports the idea that the complexity of the,syntax of 
2 question affects the likelihood of the child making a correct response 
Tuinmari (1974) and Pyfczak (1972) have pointed" out that many 

.measures of reading comprehensionnnclude multiplechoice items that 
could be answered without reading, the material. Thus, the questions 
Vould not be dependent On comprehension oj.the passage itself. Most^ 

ampoj^ant is Guszak^s (.1968) work, which has slioXv^ that the greatest 
number of questions typically asked during discussions are literal or 

.factual. rSjJch^questions do nm allow children to demonstrate their 
depth of understanding and respon^to a story In addition, questions 
tend/to focus on smalf, isohj^ted segmerijts of a stor> rather than the story 
as a Whole. J • ^ ' 
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Twp obvious solution? are; (IJ to improve^e teacher's ability *to 
phrase .'questions for higher levels of comprenension and (2j to use 
question syntax in'^oral and written form which the child can com- 
prehet;id. . ' • , ^ : ^ - 

Both of these solutions are . important, viable, and should.be 
implemented. However, there are^ other wternatives w^iich acxom- 
mod^te th^ problems raised and offer greater variety and interest for a 
readinjg cufriculum. One of th^se alternatives is creative ^^ama. 

Creative Drama in the Classrooin 

ltitereS|t in drama is nol^new,^the techniques today grouped undqr this 
title were begun in rudimentary fashion b> Qolgnel Francis Parker in 
the early year« of this century. Many writers have described at. length 
tjie»pnnciples, values, and outco,mes of draina experiences fpr children 
(Stewii^, l972)^_although -research to document these as^rtions is just 
beginning*(Stewig, 1976). • ^ y 

Creative drama is seldom thought of as either a waj.of eVoking or 
assessing reading comprehension. Rather, it is typically classified as^ 
something extra— for fun and creativity_^(ter the "real" work of the 
reading class is conaplete-pthe wciSPkbgoks, the oral reading, and the 
answering of literal X}uestf6ns. Too often, creative drama is .placed in 
the reading curriculprh "if there is time." ' ^ * . * - ^ 

' Creative drama shoujd not be relegated to an only-i^-there's tifne 
position. It should be considered a^major method JcPr, measuring 
reading comprehension. 

The problems associated with questioning are^minin^^zed, if not 
el^ninated, in creative drama. Complexity of question syntax not a 
problem, foj the most part, since the children creat/s il;ieir own syntax 
in the dramatization of events in a story. Passage dependency, ceftses 
to be a*problem because the children must attend to the facts of 4 story 
r.to mate thdr interpretition througfl^jhe drarila process. In addition, 
.there ^re definite advantage6 for comprehensiorf in the creative dra- 



rfratic^process; 



Ho\v, doc^ <^'eative drama support and extend reading compre- 
,jiension; and what are examples of specific activities based on chil- 
dren's books? ' * 

* * s • » 

Aids AbsSract' Thinking ^> ^ * ' e » 

&eay>% drama .jupports .comprehension by^providing a concrete link 
to^nore abstract thinking. The conoretenesS of creative drama may be 
especially beAefici^l tolchildren of seven to eleven y^ars, whom Pi^get 
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(1928) identified as members of a conaete o.perational stage of develop- 
^ t. Many teachers /lave^had experiences with chijdren of these ages 
were limited in their ability tdgive verbal explanations, but who 
could demonstrate what the> meant! A f^^qiibfit coqimeht from such a 
child would be *'\ can't ^tell you, teacher, but I can show you whart I 
mean/' . ' . 

^ Qulestipfis alone usually require children to stand outside the 
as observers, But the> are directly involved in creative drama.^ The 
constructive 05 building process and active involvement of creative 
drama ground children's interpretations in the concrctene^ of the ^ 
physical world. They are not outsiders looking through a glass darkly, • 
but, rather insi^prs enmeshed in fh^ full illumination of the story/ 
Moffett (1973, p. 36) has stated that "they (^he ch'ildren)'seem to be 
themselves by being something'elseV* ^ ^ . . , ^ ' ^ 

Elephant Buttom by Noriko Ueno, and Mary, Alice: Operator #P by 
Jeffrey Allen are both concrete, simple stories that can be easily 
dramatized. Elephant Buttons, a wordless picture book, begins with an 
" illustration ^of an elephant with buttons on his belly. The fdllowing 
picture shows the buttons partially unbuttoned and a horse stepping 
out of the elephant. Of cOurse, the horse has buttons on his belly, too, 
JEach animal which emerges from, the' unbuttoning, of the previous 
animal is smaller. After showing several pages of the picture story, a 
game of prediction which involves inferejitial compxrehension can be 
impj^m?^ed tlirough pantomime. Children can act out an interpreta- 
tion of the animal sljowri, then pretend to unbutton and step out as a 
different, smaller animal. Th^ page can then be turned to see if their 
prediction matches the illi/strator's choice. By beginning with the 
conaele^p^strations of'actidn in the story, the children can move to a 
Jevel of^b^traction by making predict-ipns. j 

Mary Alice. Operator ^9, the local, efficient telephone operjftor,jsn*t 
fully appreciated until she. contracts^ a cold ajid goes home to rest. A 
' number of animal substitutes bungle her job until Mary Alice returns 
to work. Dramatization of the story could be ^extended by having 
children think of^ additional animals in the village whp could have 
been substitutes and the ensuing problems they would have had v^tiii 
, the job. The children become the characters and in so doing, begin to 
extrapolate events and actions frorp the concrete representation of the 
story. \ . 

Facilitates Comprehension , _ 

While questioning strategies for comprehension tend to focus on 
. fragments of a story and isdlaied bits of information, creative drama 
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can deal witlte story as a whole. Although a story ma> be Blockedinto 
scenes or smaB&r parts, the parts are always related to the whole. This is 
the^derhand;,dl^ a story. To be complete, chai»a*cter, plot, setting, and 
'theme must-be present and interrelated. Cteative drama forces attention 
to thesg^literary ^elements. Even when a particular character is the focus 
of draniatization as opposed to an entire stor^ the character cannot be 
dramatized witfiout attention to plou The events of the story involve 
the actions of the characters and the character^** actions are the events of 
thte story. The setting, whith is the l)ackgroun^ |br the* action, 
•contributes to the tofie or mood of the scene. The scene as a wholeiielps 
^Tiuild the meaning of the story or its theme. 

To illusthite how creative drama forces attenjSon to literary elements' 
that comprise the whole, consider the following. The scene to be 
draifiatized is from ari old favorite, Charlotte's l\^b by E. B. Whitev. 
Charlotte has promised to save Wilbur's life and has woven the phrase 
**Some Pig" in her web. One evening she calls a meeting of the 
barnyatd animah in order to find another impressive word to write in 
her web to describe Wilbur. Participants in ^creative dramatization of 
that meeting must demonstrate knowledge and interpretation of each 
character: Gander, Goose, Sheep, Lambs, Templeton the Rat, Char- 
lotte, and Wilbur. A new element of the plot is unfolded in their 
meeting. A new word must be found and Templeton the Rat is 
nominated to scrounge for such a word on his daily trip to thegarbage^ 
dump. How Templeton the Rat, a selfish do-for-himself character, is 
p)ersuaded to accept responsibility i^spresentsone of the lesser themes in 
the story; that when the lives of people are linked, so too are their 
destinies. Most important, the scene illustrates the rtiain theme of the 
book, the nature of Charlotte and Wilbur's friendship. As the plot 
unfolds through the characters' actions to reveal theiheme, the setting 
also become^ imp>or tan t to the dramatization. To^uild her case of the 
importance of Templeton's trip to the dump, Charlotte ma^es a 
persuasive speech, in v\hich she paints a gloomy scene of an empty 
trough and no food supply for Templeton. To have character, withbut 
plot, without' setting, without theflne, would be highly unlikel^n a 
dramadzati^n'of this sctn^". Through the acting in the creative drama- 
tization, comprehension of these elements is demonstrated. 

Demonstrates Interrehiedness Elemehts 

Because qf the interrelatedness of .literary elements and the response to 
^a story, as a whole* which creative dramd demands, an interesting' 
phenomenon occurs. Such tax«nontic levels of comjlrehension as those 
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identified by Barrett (1968) appe^ to happen almost simultaneously. 
For example, the kctive participation in the constructive process of 
creative drama requires children to identify the details^of character, 
plot, and seuing (Level 1: literal comprehensiorT); to identify |he 
sequence of events (Level 2. reorganization), to interpret the actions, 
feelings, and motivations of the characters in each scene and the scory 
as a whole (Level 3. 'inferential comprehensiqn); to make judgments 
about the worth of a character (Level 4: evaluation); and to identify 
with the characters (Level 5. appreciation). Obviously the depth and 
subtlety of comprehension demonstrated in the dramatization will vary 
. according to individual differences among children. 

Frog' Goes to Dinner by Mercer Mayer is a deligf^ful wordless 
picti^t-e book in which a frog hops out of a boy's pocket>i a fancy 
restaurant and creates a series of scenes, ending in disaster. ThiVa^tion- 

• packe^ci story is a natural for childr^ to dramatize as a slapstick comedy 
routine. Developing dialogue for the characters, blocking the scenes, 
and interpreting the behaviors of the characters directly involves 
students in multilevel comprehension and response to literary elements 
within an activity. This requires students ^o deal with the story as a 
whole. Of course theie is also the^added fun of solving t)ie problem of 
liow to include the frog as a character in the dramatization. ^ 

Demonstrates S6cial Interaction 

The active corptructive nature of creative drama may allow children 
develop refinement in understanding of surface a*id subsurface charai 
teristics of characters. This may parallel their own development 
growth in their social interactions. 

Creative drama can^ assist the de:v<daf:>ment of a child's thinking' 
^about his social environment. Piaget*(1^^8) observed that the child's 
"interpretation of people begins with suiface manifestations, observable 
behaviors, and gradually mc^es to undei starring of the psychological 

* interior. That is', mitial reasoning about people focuses on aspects 
available'through direct pejrceptidn, igiioring the covert processes. 
Flavin (1970) has described the elementary school years as the major 
developmental period k\r the child's ability to ^'people read," or 
understand their covert behavior (feelings, atutudes, and motivations). 
,In the early stages of this developmental process, children are only able 
*to identify that what they think may not coiiii^ide with what another* 

person thinks. Later, they realize that different points of view are 
imfx)rtant*because they ^ake it possible to predict oHe feelings and^ 
motivations of others \vith somudc;gree (#f accuracy. VVhouh^y develop 
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this understanding, ^ildren can adjust their own behaviojs accord-^ 
ingly. The child^f^^^;^ from ol)servation of surface behaviors tot 
observation and understanding of subsurface factors. This abihty to-, 
interpret subsurface processes develops. during the elementary school! 
years, becoming mote accurate and refined. We could, therefore, expect • 
a child's^ comprehension of a character in a story to be best for suface or 
observable action and behavibrs. Sensitivity for feelings. a^d motiva- 
tions should increase with age. 

The developmental process described b> Piaget and Flavell was*^ 
observed in^a study by this writer. Kindergarten, second, and fourth 
grade boys and* girls were asked to tell a stor> for the w6rdless picture 
book Frog Goes to Dinner by Mayer. The Jett-Simpson Systenj jc^ 
Analyzing Verbalized Infegrence (1976), which is based on literary- 
elements, was us^d to describe the storytelling performance of the 
children. All of the children made a greater number of inferences. about 
character than aboUt the othe^iterary elements in the storytellin 
Their major interest was cha^^P^ action orrsurface behaviors. Fourth 
graders made more inferences about the affective nature of characters or 
subsurface behaviors thian kindergartners or second graders did. Since 
creative drama «ncourages character action anfl subsequent under- 
standing of^hlr action, it may assist children in understanding 
themselves as well as comprehending the motivations 6f others. 

Several specific dramatization activ ities for helping children explore 
characters* surface and subsurface behaviors and their relationship 
follow: After .reading Byrd Uaylor's J^verybody Needs a Rock (197&), 
each child could bring a favorite rock from home. Then, assuming the 
role of the rock, each tells his/her life story in d^[^rt soliloquy. Adults 
often forget the fascination and mystery a rock holds for children. 
^ Older children would be challenged by dramatizing the ''war'* 
strategy meeting i^f the pushcart peopfe in Jean.MerrilKs humorous 
book. The Pushcart War (1964)^The plot involves the pushcart people 
in New .York who are being overuun b> the Mighty Mammoths (big 
truqjcs). In order to preserve their businesses, they must find a way to 
protect and defend themselves. Before reading the remainder of the 
book the class, the teacher could Have children assume roles of each 
of th^ pushcart people: Frank the Flower,. Morris the Florist, Carlos, 
Maxie Hammerman, Mr.^Jerusaleiri, Marry the Hot Dog* Old Anna, 
Papa Pqrtz*, and Eddie Moron>*The children ^:ould dramatize the scene 
in which the characters come together for their secret strategy meeting, 
and could *lso attempt to solv;e th^'problem from the various points of 
view of characters. ! * 

« *• * f 

♦ • I 
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. Another book which helps childreiigain insights into point of view 
is Karla Kuslcin's Any Me I Want to Be* (1972). Kuskin's book is i 
collection of poenas told from the point of view of something commpt 
to a Qhild's enviroViment, such as a kite, ^ mitten, a shoe. For exampM 

^ I'm up here. 

■ -JCTIOSS. 



Kite siring. 



After the teacher reads some of. the poems to the class, the children 
.could take turns selecting something familiar to thetn, then acting out 
and telling about life from the pdint of view of that object. The rest of 
the children in the classroom could tr> to guess what ti\ey are, making 
the dramatization a riddle game. , * *• 

The Colliers' book. My Brother Sam Is Dead, a Newbery honor 
book, provides an opportunity to dramatize how events in the lives of 
characters change their feelings and attitudes. The setting of fhe story is 
^.the Revolutionary War. Members of an American family are on 
'.opposing sides: Tpries vs. Patriots. Characters from the story (Mr. 
Meeker,. Mrs. Meeker/ Tim^'SamT Genetal Reed," and Betsy) coiJd be 
drartiatized. There would be three scenes in which the characters tell 
how^ they feft about the war before it began, during the fighting, and 
afterward. o 

^Xlorrects Misinterpretations ^ »^ 

Creative drama may assist,children in correcting inaccurate compre- 
hension. My 1976 study (i:gferred to previously Jn this chapter), 
demonstrated that inaccuracfes in storytelling increased for low readers ^ 
as they betome older. When asked questio#is about the story they had 
seen.and told for Frog Goes to Dinner by Mayer, lei ndergar ten children 
and low readers made significantly more errors than ofder children and 

•FromANYMEI WANTTOBE. Poems by Karla Kuskm. Copyright'® 1972 by Karla 
Kuskin. Used with the permission of Harper &*Row. Publishers. Inc. , 



Mary Jett-Simpson 



For cx^^^TTie teache 
wordless pictui^ book '*S1> 



better readers. Creative drama and storytelling are similar in that both 
are active> constructive activities focusing on stories. Creative drama, 
which requires the active construction of a stpry with other children, 
^ might help chUdren sort out their inaccuri^ thinking., For example, 
children rea»H$ question each othei if thc^ disagree about an inter- 
pretation of a character. To increase^ accuracy of interpretation, chil- 
dren could take turns acting out a character, then cumpai ing the acting 
with the facts in a story or picture. / 

«. 
teg> for assessing 

comprehension have been discussed. However, children need to de- 
velop ability^ to answer questions in order to live v^ithin their school 
and home environments. F6r those children who are having difficulty 
answering questions in reading, participation in creative dr^ma, which 
demarjds caR-fuI thought abj^ttrrhcstory elements, might help develop 
comprehension strategiesCvvhich woufd assist them in answering 
questions in-^jjier pontex s. \ 

£r might begio by showing the children the 
Foxe's Folly " kum Two More Moral Tales 
by Mercer Mayer (1975). The pictures prdvide a concrete referept from 
which the dramatization could be developed; After the dramatization, 
the character, plot, settings and theme oLthe story could be discussed. * 
Tlie theme could be (Expressed in the form of die classic moral state- 
ment. In this sec]|ience.^htn. the children work the story out through 
creative dramatization, befoie discussing the story in^'the more tradi? 
tional question-ansv\er format. Such a proteduie allows the dramatiza- 
tion to*givc support* to question-answering. 

In conclusion, creative drama offers opportunities for expressing 
comprehension %vhich are not available in the standard questioning 
measure. The strengths of creative drama, in relationship to reading 
comprehension, suggest the merits of its inclusion in reading programs. 
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